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REVIEW. 


The Life of the late General William 
Eaton, several years an officer in 
the United States? ‘army; Consul 
at the Regency ef Tunis, on the 
coast of Barbary, and command. 
er of the Christian and other forces 
that marched from Egypt through the 
desert of Barca, in 1805, and con- 
quered the ity of Derne, which led 
to the treaty of peace between the U- 
nited States and the Regency of Tri- 
poli: principally collected from his 
correspondence and other manuscripts. 
Brookfield, 8vo. pp. 448. 


The distinguished agency 
which the late General Faton had, 
in our affairs in the Mediterra- 
nean, during our contest with 
some of the Barbary powers, in 
the year 1804, and the adventu- 
rous part he took in endeavoring 
to restore the exiled Bashaw, Ha- 
met Caramanly, to the sovereign- 
ty of Tripoli, are events which, 
taken in connection with collate- 
ral circumstances, ‘are sufliciently 


both of the reader and of the 
writer of history. The hostile 
measures which our government 
have recently found it necessary 


correct idea of the character of 
the rest. With respect to the in- 
trinsic merits of this work as a 
piece of biography, we shall re- 
serve our remarks till the conclu- 
sion of the present article, which, 
being calculated more for the pur- 
poses of information than those 
of criticism, will chiefly consist 
of a summary of the contents of 
the volume. 

General Eaton was born in Con- 
necticut, in the year 1764, and 
very early in his life gave tokens 
of an enterprising disposition, ac- 
companied with a great deal of 
eccentric behaviour. He was 
taught reading, writing and a lit- 
tle arithmetic by his father, who 
was a plain farmer; and at the 
age of sixteen began his career 
of adventures by running away, 
and enlisting in the army, where 
he continued upwards of a year, 





in the capacity of a waiter to one 


‘of the majors. Being discharged 
interesting to claim the attention | 


from the service on account of ill 
health, Ire bent his way home- 


wards; but, not being sufliciently 
recovered to pursue his journey, 
‘he was under the necessity of 


to adopt against Algiers will not | seeking repose and support in the 


~tend to diminish this interest; and | 


although the transactions of Gen- 
eral Eaton had but little relation 
to that regency, yet, as the man- 
ners, policy, and mode of war- 
fare of the Barbary states, are 
very similar, a view of one of them, 


family of a farmer, whose kind- 
ness he repaid to his full satisfac- 
tion, by repairing his old chairs, 
‘and acting asa schoolmaster to 
his children. Having returned 
home and re-established his health 





he again joined the army, 4m 


will enable us to form a pretty, which he continued till his re 
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50 General William Eaton. 


lar discharge in the year 1783; 
having, in the mean time, been 
promoted to a sergeant, He now 
turned his attention to classical stu- 
dics, and in the year 1785, entered 
Dartmouth College, where, after 
several long and irregular inter- 

vals of absence, during which he 
employed and maintained himsel! 
by teaching school in different 


places, he finally was re-admitted, 


aud graduated in the year 1790. 


His passion for the profession of 


arms being still unsubdued, he 
soon afterwards made interest for 
« military ing hire and, by the 
patronage of a friend in the sen- 
ate, he was poicicwiny in 1792, a 
captain in the army. 

Being naturally of an arrogant 


and obstinate disposition, and of 


‘an irascible and impetuous tem- 
per, he was often haunted by pro- 
vocations that hurried him into 
sallies of vebement language, and 
violent behaviour. ‘This propen- 
sity soon manifested itselfin his 
hew situation. Being charged 
by the acting adjutant gene ral at 
a review with disobeying the 
word of command relative to some 
evolution, he eontradicted him in 
a Very positive manner, which in- 
atantiy produced a most violent 
altercation in the presence of the 
commander, and was soon after- 
wards followed by a challenge 
from Captain Eaton. ‘The forin 
of the challenge is truly laconic, 
but we are inclined to imagine 
that if Gudipus had been required 
by the Sphinx to guess the mean- 
ing of such acommunication, the 
life of the monster might have 
been insured a few vears longer 
at a very moderate premium. 


epronvilie, 17th March 5.0’clock, 
P, Me 
* Sta, 


«J am to understand—and am 


to be understood by Captain But- 
ler. Eaton.” 
“ The acting Adj. Gen.” 


In the Indian war of 1794, Ea- 
ton served under General Wayne, 
and was engaged in several skir- 
mishes; but it does not appear 
that he had any particular oppor- 
tunity of signalizing himself in 
batue. The following brief out- 
line of the character of Wayne is 
a proof that he was not unwilling, 
through envy or self-conceit, to 
yield the tribute of praise to su- 
perior worth, and at the same time 
shows that a good understanding 
subsisted between him and that 
meritorious veteran. 


‘“ He is firm in constitution as 
in resolution ;—industrious, inde- 
fatigable, determined and perse- 
vering ;—lfixed in opinion, and un- 
biased in judgment ;—not over ac- 
cessible; but studious to reward 
merit. He is a rock against 
which the waves of calumny and 
malice, moved by the gust of ed 
sions natural to envy, have das! 
ed-—have washed its sides. He 
is still immoveable on his base.--- 
He is in some degree susceptible 
of adulation, as is every man who 
has an honest thirst for military 
fame.—-He endures fatigue and 
hardship with a fortitude uncom- 
mon to men of his years. I have 
seen him, in the most severe night 
of the winter, 1794, sleep on the 
zround bike his fellow soldier; 
and walk around his camp at four 
in the morning, with the vigilance 
of a sentinel. 


“ His manners are austere 
and forbidding. but his heart is 
susceptible of the finest feelings 
of sensibility. When in danger, 
he is in his element; and never 
shows to so good advantage as 
|when leading a charge. His name 














is better in an action, or in 
an enemy’s country, than a brig- 


ade of undisciplined levies.” p, 
19, 20. 


Government having determined 
to establish a military post, and 
an Indian trading factory, on the 
river St. Mary, Col. Gaither was 


appointed to the command, and | 


Captain Eaton received orders to 
repair to that station. The Col- 
onel is represented, by Eaton, to 
have been of asplenetie and jeal- 
ous temper, and of a speculating 
and avaricious disposition; and 
the superintendent of the factory 
as of a morose and unaccommo- 
dating character. Misunderstan- 
dings soon began to prevail among 
the officers, and Eaton at length 
became the object of the colonel’s 
vengeance. He was arrested, 
and brought to trial before a court 
martial on various charges of 
speculating mn clothing, pay, and 
rations of the troops; of disobe- 
dience of orders, and contempt of 
the colonel’s authority, In mak- 
ing his defenee, he had an Op- 


portunity of displaying his talents | 


asa pleader ; and his address to 
the court evinces that he posses- 
sed considerable powers of orato- 
ry. 


He was acquitted by the court 
of all the charges but one, for 
which they sentenced him to two 
months’ suspension from com- 
mand; but this sentence was not 
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by treaty to transmit to the Dey, 
as the price of peace. 

The brief narrative of the bio- 
grapher appears almost to termi- 
nate at this period, and the rest 
of the volume consists almost en- 


tirely of the General’s journal, his 


official documents and communi: 


cations, and his letters to some otf 


his correspondents relative to the 
business of his mission. He must, 
therefore, be considered for the 
future, as the writer of his own 
memoirs, and in that capacity 
will be entitled to credit in pro- 
portion to our estimate of his 
moral character, and to the egot- 
ism or modesty of his disposition. 
‘The writer of his own life,” says 
Dr Johnson, “ has at least the 
first qualification of the historian, 
a knowledge of the truth, though 
if may be. plainly objected, that 
his temptations to disguise it are ec 

oe to his opportunities of "il 

g it.” For our own part, we 

“ak discovered nothing in the 
relation of events and circumstan- 
ees, in the present memoirs. to in- 
duce a suspicion unfavorable to 
the veracity of General Eaton, 


‘though, from the nature of his 
| style, which is sometimes at va- 





- confirmed; and soon afterwards, | 
our affairs with Tunis and Tripo- | 


hi being in a critical situation, he | 


Was appointed, by the president, 


in company with Mr. Cathcart, 
consu: from Tripoli, s sailed for Al- | 
giers with the supplies of armed 
vessels and naval stores, which 


truly amusing 
consul for the former place, and) 


riance with sedatenes and simpli- 
city, we are inclined to believe 
that his proneness to arrogance 
and ostentation may have, in some 
instances, imparted a little color- 
ing to his representations.. 

His account of the first audience 
with the Dey of Algiers, to which 
the American consuls were ad- 
mitted soon after their arriyal, is 
, and gives us a very 
striking picture of his most po- 


‘tent majesty. to whom seven kinzs 


pay 


the United States had stipulated and mysell, 


| of Europe, and several republics, 
tribute. 

“Consuls O'Brian, Catacar* 
Captains Geddes, 
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Smith, Penrose, and Maley, pro- 
ceeded from the American house 
to the courtyard of the palace, un- 
covered our heads, entered the a- 
rea of the hall, ascended a wind- 
ing maze of five flights of stairs, 
to a narrow, dark entry, leading 
to a contracted apartment of about 
12 by 8 feet, the private audience 
room. Here we took off our 
shoes; and, entering the cave, 
(for so it seemed,) with small a- 
pertures of light with iron grates, 
we were shown to a huge, shag- 


gy beast, sitting on his rump, up-: 


on a low bench, covered witha 
cushion of embroidered velvet, 
with his hind legs gathered up 
like a taylor, or a bear. On our 
approach to him, he reached out 
. his fore paw, as if to receive some- 
thing toeat. Our guide exclaim- 
ing, “ Kiss the Dey’s hand!” 
The consul general “Sahe very 
elegantly, and kissed it; and we 
followed his example in succes- 
sion. ‘Lhe animal seemed at that 
moment to be ina harmless mood; 
he grinned several times, but 
made very little noise. Having 
performed this ceremony, and 
standing a few moments in silent 
agony, we had leave to take our 
shoes and other property, and 
leave the den, without any other 
injury than the humility of being 
obliged, in this involuntary man- 
ner, to violate the second com- 
mandinent of God, and offend 
common decency. 

‘**Can any man believe that this 


elevated brute has seven kings of 


Europe, two republics, and a con- 
tinent, tributary to him, when 
his whole naval force is not equal 
to two line of battle ships? It is 
of” P. 59, 60. 
Leaving Mr. O’Brian at Algiers, 
he repaired to ‘Tunis. It seems 











the customs.” 
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man, named F'amin, residing there 
had, through the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Barlow, been appoint- 
ed an agent for the United States, 
and in that capacity had negocia- 
ted a treaty of peace and com- 
merce with the Bey, which, be- 
ing transmitted to our govern- 
ment, was found to be very objec- 
tionable, and our eonsul was now 
instructed to enter mto an exnla- 
nation with the Bey on the sub- 
ject, and endeavor to ovtain a 
modification of the exceptionable 
articles; and, among others, the 
eve that stipulated, that, upon 
returning a salute to an American 
vessel, a barrel of gunpowder 
should be paid to the Tunisian 
government, for every gun so fired 
in return. 

Being introduced to his high- 
ness, who is represented as being 


/ aman of acute discernment, and 


generally of fair dealing, though 
vain and avaricious, the following 
conversation took place on the 
occasion. 


“ 5th. Eight in the were 
M. Famin conducted us to the 
lace, and introduced us to the Bey. 
After delivering our Tetters of cre- 


‘dence and full powers, passing the 


ceremony of kissing his hand sit- 
ting a few minutes, and taking 
coflee, he began to interrogate us. 


“Ts your vessel a vessel of 
war?” 

*¢ Yes.” 

“ Why was I not duly inform- 
ed of it. that you might have beer 
saluted, as is customary?” 


‘* We were unacquainted with 


(True eause— we 
did not choose to demand a salute 
which would cost the United 
States eight hundred dollars.) 

‘* Had you not an agent here 


that in August, 1797, a French- | who could have informed you? 








and have not I ministers who 
could have introduced your con- 


cerns to me, without the agency | 


of a Jew?’ 

“ True, we had an agent here, 
but we were uninformed of the 
mode of making communications.” 
(The fact is, we had been advised 
at Algiers not to employ M. Fa- 
min, and had made our arrange- 
ments according}y. ) 

“Jt is now more than a year 
since I expected the regalia of 

maritime and military stores, stt- 
pulated by treaty: what impedes 
the fulfilment of the stipulation?” 

“ The treaty was received by 
our gerrreee about eight 
months ago: a malady then raged 
in our capital, which forced not 
only the citizens, but all the de- 
partments of the government, to 
fly into the interior villages of the 
country. About the time the 
plague ceased to rage, and per- 
mitted the return of the govern- 
ment, the winter shut up our har- 
bors with ice. We are also en- 
gaged in a war with France; and 
all our extraordinary means are 
turned into the channel of defence 
against the depredations of 
that rapacious nation. Besides, 
when that treaty was laid before 
the government for ratification, 
it was found exceptionable. We) 
are come forward empowered to 
agree on the necessary alterations. 
When these shall be effectuated, 
the government of the United 
States will cause every exertion 
to be made for the fulfilment of 
the obligation on their part.” We 
pointed out the articles and a- 
mendments; and assured the Bey 
that when these should be agreed | 
to, we were authorised, as a. 
proof of the good faith of our) 
government, and of the sincerity | 
oftheir desire to cultivate friend- 
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ship, to stipulate for the payment 
of an equivalent in cash. 

‘“T am not a pauper,” said he, 
“ [have cash tospare. The store¢ 
are at this moment more than ev- 
er peculiarly necessary, in conse- 
quence of the war with France. 
You have found no difficulty in 
fulfilling your engagements with 
‘Algiers and Tripoli; and to the 
former, have very liberally made 
presents of frigates and other arm- 
ed vessels.” 

We told him these facts had 
been misrepresented to him. Our 
government had, indeed, agreed 
to furnish to the Dey of Algiers, 
certain armed vessels for which 
he was to pay cash; that we found 
no great difficulty in fulfilling this 





contract, because the vessels car- 
ried with them their own defence; 
and because it had been several 
years in its accomplishment. We 
had therefore fuifilled it, and re- 
ceived the stipulated considera- 
tion. We were as ready to fulfil 
our engagements with him, if, by 
any arrangements which could 
now be made, it could be ren- 
Laered as feasible. 

| “You may inform me,” said 
the Bashaw, ‘“ that the Dey of 
Algiers paid you cash for your 
vessels, I am at liberty to be- 
lieve otherwise.” ‘Turning to M. 
Famin, he said, “if the treaty 
was not ratified by the govern- 
ment of the United States in its 
original form, why did you hoist 
their colors 2” 

“| have orders from govern- 
ment to hoist them,” said M. Fa- 
min. 

“We assured the Bashaw that no 
such orders had been given by our 
government, nor would be, until 
‘the ratification of the treaty. ‘The 
exceptions to it were but few, and 
with these exceptions our govern: 
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54 General William Eaton. 


ment would find no difficulty in | sance ona new consul’s being re- 


agreeing to it. If M. Famin im- 
agined that our government wish- 
ed to hoist the flag at all events, 


he must have mistaken the idea | 


from the communication of some 


governmental agents, and not 1m-_ 


mediately. We should however, 
when our affairs were accommo- 
dated, send direct despatches to 
our government, when the obliga- 
tions of our agent here would be 
acknowledged and paid. 

Said the Bey, “it cost you 


but little to ive. your flag hoisted. | 


It will cost you less to have it ta- 
ken down;” and insisted on the 
regalia as a condition of the pre- 
servation of peace.” P. 62, 63. 
independent, however, of the 
supplies stipulated for in the trea- 
ty, the Bey and bis ministers con- 
tinually urged the custom of ma- 


king presents whenever a _ treaty 
with his highness was under dis- 


cussion; that every alteration 
made in the treaty after it was 
first drawn up, was to be consid- 
ered asa new treaty, and addi- 
tional presents of money and jew- 
els were therefore expected, and 
must be furnished. 

“It was true, as I told him yes- 
terday, we had neither gold nor 
diamonds inA merica, nor any bo- 
dy who knows how to work them. 
“ What are you,” said he, “a 
parcel of countrymen, shepherds 
and rustics?” “ Very much so.” 
“ But you build ships?” “ Yes.” 
* Of whattimber?” ‘ The best.” 
** And handsome?” “ Yes.” 
“ Well, suppose you agree to make 
the Bey a present of a small, 
handsome cruizer.” P. 84, 85. 


Presents were demanded from 
every quarter. The admiral de- 
manded a gold headed cane, a 


gold watch and chain, and twelve | 


pieces of cloth, this being the w 


| ceived. 





The Aga of the Gouleite, 
demanded his usance on occasion 
of the first vessel of war comin 
to anchor in the bay; and the 
prime minister demanded on his 
part, a double barrelled gun, and 
a gold chain to his watch. Some 
of these wsances our consul found 
it necessary to provide, in order 
to allay the impatience of these 
rapacious pirates, who were con- 
tinually complaining of the delay 
on the part of the United States, 
in sending out the vessels and 
naval stores, and the consul was 
repeatedly threatened that unless 
the tribute arrived within a limi- 
ted time, he should consider the 
treaty void, and despatch his crui- 
sers immediately to make prize of 
our merchantmen. Eaton, how- 
ever, with his characteristic bold- 
ness, always remonstrated against 
these insolent exactions, and to 
the threats of the Bey and his 
minister replied in a very spirit: 
ed tone. 

The consul had, for some time 
before, discovered the agent, Fa- 
min, to bea villain; and having 
obtained the clearest’ evidence of 
his treachery, in instigating the 
officers and minister ot the Bey 
to increase their exactions, he 
took the liberty one day to admin- 
ister to Famin the discipline of 
the horsewhip in the publie street, 
and in the presence of nearly a 
hundred persons. Eaton was im- 
mediately summoned before the 
tribunal, where the Bey himself 
always presides in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the fol- 
lowing sharp conversation took 
place on the occasion, 


“IT will send you out of the 
country !” 3aidthe Bey—* You 
will do me an honor which [ will 
take care to appreciate.” 








« How dare you lift your hand against 
a suBJ ECT Of MINE IN my Ky NGDOM 29 

«If your renegade had been in the 
Kincpom of neaven, and had given 
me the same provocation, f would have 
given him the same discipline. But the 
Bey of Tunis has too much penetration 
to believe that abject wretch FarTHFUL, 
even to his patron. If he were such; if 
he were a true Frenchman, I would re- 
spect him as such ; if an American, I 
would protect him as such; if a good 
Mussulman, | would honor him as sueh} 
or, if a Christian, he should be duly re- 
spected. He is neither one nor the uti ¢. 
1 have documents to conviece you that 
he would sell your hea for caronbes, 
and barter away the re utation of your 
court for piastres. See here his state 
ment to an American, who by this 
means has been entrapped into his 
hands.” P. 147. 


After producing satisfactory evidence, 
of the guilt of Famin, 


‘*The Bey was convinced. Famin 
stood convicted. On leaving the palace, 
ftold the Bey, to-morrow I would an- 
nounce to the worLp what I had on that 
ground. Parting, he gave my hand a 
cordial squeeze: and, when [I was out, 
turning to his court, said, ¢ the Ameri- 
ean consul has been heated: but truly 
he has had reason. I have always found 
him a very plain, candid man; and his 
concern for his fellow citizens is not a 
crime.’ 

‘* Since this event, whieh happened a- 
bout four weeks ago, more hats have been 
off than bad been observed for fourteen 
months before. I detail this adventure, 
fwhich Lam sensible wi!) not show much 
to my advantage in the civilized world, } 
to demonstrate what has before been as. 
serted, that the best way to treat these 
savages is to meet them on their own 
ground. They began by bullying, I have 
paid them off in kind.” P. 149. 
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not till this morning that I have bees 
able to go to the palace in my carriage- 
The Bey’s object in calling me was to 
demand of the United States ten thou. 
sand stands ofarms. I refused to state 
his demand. ‘I have apportioned my 
loss,’ said he, , among my friends, an 

this quota falls to you to furnish : tell 
your government to send them without 
delay ’ ‘Itis impossible,: said I, ‘to state 
this claim to my government. We have 
no magazines of smaljl arms. The organ- 
ization of our national strength is dif- 
ferent from that of every other nation on 
earth. Each citizen carries his own 
‘arms. always ready for battle When 
threatened with invasion, or actually in- 
vaded, detachments from the whole na- 
tional body are sent by rotation to serve 
in the fields so that we haveno heed of 
standing armies nor depositories of arms. 
It would bean affront to my government, 
and an imposition on the Bey, to state 
to them this demand, or to flatter him 
with a prospect of receiving it. «Send 
for them from Franee or England,’ said 
the minister. ‘ You,’ said Il, ‘are ina 
much more eligible position to make 
this commission from Eurepe than we 
are.” ‘If the Bey had any intentions of 
purchasing the arms from Europe,’ said 
the minister, ‘he could do it without 
your agency. He did not send for you 
to ask your advice, but to orpER you 
to communicate his demands to your ge- 
vernment.” * But I come here,” said } 
‘ to assure you that I will make no 
such communication to my government.” 
‘The Bey will write himself, said he. 
‘If so, it will be my duty to forward 
his letter: but at the same time, it is e- 
qually obligatory on me, to let the Bey be 
beforehand apprized, that he will never 
receive a single musket from the Uni- 
ted States. JI should suppose a respect 
to decency, if not a sense of gratitude, 
would dissuade the Bey from this new 





The following letter addressed by Ge- 
neral Eaton to the secretary ef state 
exhibits a wery striking picture of the ra- 
pacious policy and character of the Bar- 
bary powers; and is, at the same time, 
2 good specimen of the spirited manner 


ia,which he resisted their insatiable de. 
mands 


“Tunis, June, 28th, 1801. 


“On the night of the 18th, a fire 
broke out in the Bey’s palace, which in 
8 progress, consumed 50,000 stands of 
arms. The second day following I re- 
reived a message to wait on the Bey; 
Put was at that moment confined to my 
hed with @ billicus fever, so that it was 


and extraordinary claim. Has he not 
within eighteen months, received two 
large ships‘ cargoes im regalia? Have 
/we not now another ship laden for him 
/on its passage, and has he not, within 
sixty days, demanded cannon extraor- 
dinary of the United States? At this 
rate, when are our payments to have 
an end?’ ‘Never!’ said the minister. 
‘ As to the ships you talk of they are 
‘but the past payment of regalia you 
| have jong since owed us as the condi- 
tion of peace. The other claims we 
'malwe are such as we receive from ail 
friendly nations once every two or three 
years it is an established custom, and 
you, like other christians, wili be obli- 
ged to conform to it.” * When we 
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shall have completed the pay-| ted three hours, the bashaw broke 


ment of our peace stipulations, | 


you may never calculate on fur- 
ther donations. It is by treaty 


i 
‘ 
t 


' 


stipulated, as the condition of a_ 


p:rmanent peace, und any new 
claims on your part will be an in- 
fraction of that treaty, and will be 
so considered by us. You may, 


‘therefore, at once and forever, 


abandon the idea of future rega- 
Jia; for I again assure you, in the 
name of my government and 
country, that the discharge of 
our treaty obligations will put an 
end to our contributions here,” 


* Your contributions here, as you 
think proper to cali them,’ repeat- 
ed the minister, twill never have 
an end: if this be the language 
you think of holding at this court, 
you may prepare yourself to leave 
the kingdom, and that verv soon.’ 
*If change of style on my part,’ 
said I, ‘be the condition of resi- 
dence here, I will leave the Bey’s 
kingdom to-morrow morning.’ 
‘We will give you a month,’ said 
the minister. ‘I ask but six hours,’ 
Treplied, ‘But you will write ?’ 
‘No! it 1s your duty to write!’ 
‘For delinquency in duty, this is 
not the place where [ am to be 
questioned,’ ‘I tell you agaln, 
continued he, ‘vour peace depends 
on your compliance with this de- 
mandof my master,’ ‘If so,’said [, 
‘on me be the responsibility of 
breaking the peace. I wish you 
a good morning!’ 


“Leaving the palace I heard the 
minister say to one of his col- 
leagues, ‘By G d, that man is 
mad! But we shall bring him to 
terms: never fear!’ 


«© T do not know how this affair 


willend. I shallnot change my effect whatever. 


position.” P, 204, 205, 206. 


silence in a blunt manner and ask. 
ed me what I wanted. I have 
come to ask permission to present 
your excelieacy with some regas 
lia, as a token of the friendly in. 
tention of the President of the U. 
nited States, and to known when 
you will be at leisure to receive 
it, * Never, by G+—d, never!’ 
said he. ¢ For what reason?’ 

** Because it was not intended 
forme. It can never be suppo- 
sed that the bashaw of. Tripoli 
has occasion for such trifles. ‘Tri. 
poli is different from what it was 
some years ago.” 

‘‘T observed that pfobably his 
exceliency did not know what the 
regalia consisted of, ‘Yes I do,’ 
said he, ‘better than youdo, and 
if 1¢ Was ten times as valuable [ 
would not receive it, You may 
scud it from whence it came, 

‘*T now swear by G——d, my 
religion, the head of my son Siddi 
Aly, (who was sitting by him,) 
and bv this right hand, that I ne- 
ver will be at peace with your na- 
tion until your president appoints 
a person to negociate a_ treaty 
with me without the interference 
of Algiers or any other nation. I 
now declare your treatv no lon- 
ger binding, and that I will de- 
‘Clare war against America imme- 
diately, if you do not give me as- 
surance that your president will 
alter the said treaty to my liking, 
and give me 250,000 dollars as 
the price of the said new treaty: 
and that your nation will angouaily 
pay methe sum of 20,000 dollars 
to continue the said new peace al- 
ter it is made.’ 

I made use of every argument 





'in my power, which produced no 
‘These terms, 
ithe bashaw said, were the only 


‘On the 9th inst. at 3 p,m. I | ones he had to propose, that the 
procured an audience, which las- | alteration in the treaty he insisted 








oa above every thing else, and 
swore he would never enter into 
any negotiation with an agent of. 
the United States, upon any oth- 
er terms, even was he sure to lose 
his kingdom, and with it his head. 
With this he drew his hand hori- 
zontally acress his gullet. After 
three hours’ litigation, he said he | 
would give us time, if we would 

pay him well for it, and demand. 

ed 100,000 dollars for six months. 

At last, the result was, that he: 
would wait eighteen months, 
if I would give him 18,000 dol 
lars, and assurance that the presi. 

dent of the United States would 

comply with the rest of his un | 
just demands. I negatived the 

whole, as you may well suppose.”’ | 
P. 203, 204. 

( Continued.) 
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from Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ADVENTURES IN HAVANA 


i had not spent more than a 
fortnight in Havana, when | was 
seized with the yellow fever. This 
disease prevails there to a great 
degree, during summer and au- 
tumn, and makes dreadful ravages 
among foreigners of every des- 
criptien. It sometimes attacks 
people very suddenly, and almost 
without any previous warning. 

When first taken ill, | wasina 
nerchant’s warehouse, making in- 
quiries about a vessel in which I 
proposed going to the eastern ex- 
. tremity of the island. As the ow- 
her was out, J determined to wait 
until he came home, and accord- 
iugly seated myself ona bale of 
goods. 1 gradually sunk intoa 
state of feverish torpidity, during 
which [had an indistinct concep- 
tion of where I was, but could 





ot rouse myself, or make any re- 
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sistance whatever. At jast, I lost 
all sense of external objects. If 
dreamed that | went on board a 
vessel | had been inquiring about, 
and that we sailed down the har- 
bor witha fair wind. Suddenly, 


; from some catse or other, I fell 


overboard, and sunk to a consid- 
erable depth. When I regained 
the surface, I saw the vesse| a lit- 
tle way before me, and cailed 
loudly for help. but she swept a- 
long under a press of canvass, and 
no one in her seemed to hear or 
pay the least attention to my cries. 
Il looked behind me in despair, to 
discover if any boat was approach- 
ing to afford assistance, but, to my 
horror, saw the whole surface of 
the harbor covered with floating 
bodies of dead seamen, tied upon 
planks. The vessels around seem- 
ed rotten, and falling to pieces, 
and. the most awful stillness pre- 
vailedin every direction. In my 
agonies I caught hold of one of 
the corpses, and seated myself up- 
on it. The limbs and muscles of 
the dead man was instantaneous! 
relaxed—he uttered a_ horrible 
shout, burst the cords that tied 
him, and caught me firmly in his 
arms, we immediately began to 
sink, and the struggles I made to 
extricate myself trom his grasp 
awakened me. 

I continued for some time ina 
state of overpowering agitation 
and giddiness; and, on recovering 
a little, perceived that there was 
no one in the warehouse but an 
old Spaniard, to whom I could not 
explain my situation, as he did 
not understand a word of English. 
I therefore walked out, and en- 
deavored to make my way to the 
boarding-house, where [ lodged; 
but my.confusion was such, that 
in spite of ail my efforts at recol- 
lection, I got — and at 
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the same time so fatigued, that I 
was obliged to take refuge in a 
coffee-house near the church of 
St. Domingo. 

Here I sat upon a bench, stan- 
ned by the rattling of billiards, 
and unheeded by the crowds of 
Spamards that bustled around. I 
knew that I was attacked by the 
vellow fever, and | also knew that 
few of my age or temperament e- 
ver recovered from it. J was a 
friendless stranger in a foreign 
land. But the thoughts of all 
this did not depress me. I felt as 
if [could die more calmly ina 
country, and among a_ people, 
whose language I did not even 
understand, than at home, in the 
midst of friends and associates. 
The presence of the latter would 
- endear life, and their grief would 
embitter its termination: —but 
when every thing around was re- 
volting, affectionless, and gloomy, 
the world had no hold upon the 
heart, and could be relinquished 
without regret. —Though exces- 
sively week, immediately left the 
cotfee-room, and soon reached my 
lodgings, which fortunately were 
not far distant: & from them I was 
removed, by the advice of a med- 
ical man, to a sick-house. 

The establishment which is 
known by this name in Havana, 
resembles a private hospital, it 
being intended for the accommo: 
dation of strangers and foreigners, 
who are seized with the fever, 
and who have no one to take 
charge of them during their ill- 
ness. The sick person is provided 
with an apartment, attendance, 
medicine and diet, and may send 


In summer, houses of this kind are 
full of Europeans, who die ver 
suddenly, and in great numbers. 

One night, during my conya- 
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lescence, I was disturbed, after | 
had gone to bed, by repeated 
groans and the sound of hard 
breathing, which proceeded from 
the chamber below mine. Inext 
heard some person walking quick- 
ly backwards and forwards, and 
thena noise of a heavy body fal- 
ling on the floor, 

As the people of the house 
were in bed, I got up, that I might 
inquire if any one wanted assis 
tance, and went down to the door 
of the apartment, which was half 
open. On looking in, I saw a 
man dressed in a bed-gown, pa- 
cing hurriedly about, and some- 
times mutteringa few words. A 
lamp stood upon the table, and 
when the light fell upon his coun- 
tenance, I perceived it to be much 
flushed and agitated. 


I entered the room, saying I 
feared he was ill, and would call 
up anurse to attend him. ‘“ Ay, 
ay!’ cried he, “tis all an 
imposition. They’ ve got me here 
hard and fast, and don’t care how 
it goes with me—But they won’t 

make much more out of me, that’s 
one comfort. Qh, sir! I'm a mis- 
erable man—! want to write a 
letter—I want pen, ink and paper 
~+A small sheet will do.” 


“] entreat you to return te 


bed.” said I; ‘* you shall have 
all these articles to-morrow morn- 
ning ” 

‘¢ To-morrow morning!” cried 
he with vehemence. ‘* You don’t 


‘know what you’re talking about. 
The doctor told me to-day—yes 
he did—that I wouldn’t live till 
then—I've 
for anv physician he chooses. 


got into a wrong 
port here—Why the didnt 
we all go to the bottom last voyage! 


y — This isa dreadful place to die 
in 


, 


Five dollars a day,’ con- 
tinued he, raising his. voice; 








« What confounded sharks they 
are !—My birth here an’t worth 
the tenth of. that—Well, well, 
when I’m dead I hope my corpse 
will bring a plague upon the house 
and infect every one that comes 
pear it—I[ was at Ramsey’s 
funeral the other day—The cof- 
fia was hardly big enough to hold 
him—and’ what a burying-place ! 
The coffins were piled above one 
another, and’ their corners stick 
through the 
rion-crows fiew about, as if’ they 
were glad to see us in our black 
clothes—I’ll be laid there by and 


bye. —Lord help me—But DP must |. 


write that letter.” 


Perceiving, that it would be in 
vain to attempt to compose him, 
I went up to mv own room,.and 
brought down writing materials. 
“ Ay, that’s right!” said he; 
‘« thank you, I must write to my 
wife—Poor young creature, she’s 
inthe Orkneys now—-We could 
live there for two weeks on the 
money I’m’ now paying for a 
day’s board and lodging. LT. will 
tell her that. I’ am well, and com. 
ing home soon; for if site knew 
{ was dying, she would break her 
heart-—-['wo or three days ago I 
hoped to have seen her again, but 
this infernal fever has taken me 
aback with a vengeance,” 


‘* I suppose you:are master of 
some vessel inthe port,” said I. 


‘+ No, no, not master,” return. 
ed he; “my days of being master 
were over long ago, though I 

~once commanded: as nice a sea- 
boat as ever went before the wind 
——-howsomever, that’s neither 
here nor there now. But I’ll tell 
youthe whole. About two years 
since, I sailed-a small vessel, and 
owned apart ofher. Our trade 
lay chiefly in. contraband goods ;. 
and well was she fitted tor it, for 
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nothing on the seas could keep 
up with her. Ay, many a time, 
when chased by a king’s cutter, 


we thought it no more than play, . 


because we know we could get 
clear of her the moment we hada 
mind.,. 


*“ Well, one day, as we were 
hauling out of a French port, a 


| young man came alongside in a 
boat, and’ entreated hard to be 
Now you know , 


taken on board, ’ 
smugglers-never like to take pas- 
sengers; so I flatly refused to 
have any thing to do with him, 
However, he told a rigmarole ste- 
ry about his being so short of 
money, that if he was obliged to 
remain any longer in France, he 
would not have enough to pay 
his passage home, and said [ 
might land him in whatever Bri- 
tish port I chose. “Well, I took 
him on board, and we set sail, 
At first, things went pleasantly 
enough between us ;. for he was a 
clever young man and had a world 
of knowledge. JF used often to 
talk to him of the Orkney Islands, 
of which I. was a native, and al- 
ways spoke of them as partially 
as every one must do who has en- 
joyed their delightful climate, and 
all the good things which they a- 
buudantly afford. He at last be- 
gan to joke with me about my 
fondness: for my native place, 
which, he said, was only fit for 
the habitation cf bears and seals, 
Now it’s so natural for a man to 
love his country, that none but a 
wretch would try to put him out 
of conceit with it; and I should 
not be surprised:to hear even one 
of these Spaniards say, that this 
infernal hole of a town was the 
finest place in the world, 


“ Well, this young fellow’s rail- 
lery went farther every day, and 
began to cut me to tite heart. [ 
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often tossed about in my birth for 
hours together, thinking on his 
sharp jokes, and wishing te death 
that [ had the power of answer- 
ing them with effect, and handling 
him as severely as he did me; for 
he was easy of speech, and had 
a cool temper; but [ was not gift- 
ed in either of these. 


“One day at dinner, when he 
was going on in his usual style, I 
lost patience altogether and called 
him a liar, and threw my fork at 
his head. He turned as white 
as that sheet of paper for a mo- 


ment, but soon recovered himself, 


and did not: fier to touch me. I 
grew more provoked; for I had 
hoped that he would strike me, 
and so sive me a fair reason for 
clesing upon him, and cheaking 
him, or beating his life out, But 
as I cou'd not do this with any 
show of justice, [ ordered him 
forward among ihe seamen, for- 
bidding him at the same time, 
ever to enter the cabin again. 


“He obeyed so quietly, that 
my mind quite misgave me about 


what would be the end of the 5u- 
siness; for I knew he wasa lad 
of snirit, and never would for- 
give the disgraceful insult I had 
put upon him. That afternoon 
{ sent him his trunk, and he nev- 
ev afterwards came farther aft 
he the mainmast. He used to 
remain below all day; but gen- 
erally made his appearance upon 
deck when it got dark, and sat 
there 10 deep thought, Often at 
night, when all were in their 
births, excent myself and the 
helmsman, and other two hands, 
I have observed him gazing sted- 
fastly upon me for hours together. 
This behaviour would fill my 
mind with such fearful forebod- 
ings, as kept me from sleeping 
when my watch was over. 
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“ We got into port after a toler. 
able fair passage. We had scarce- 
ly dropped anchor before he came 
to.me,as [stood by the cabin-door, 
and requested to know how much 
he owed me forhis passage; add- 
ing, that | had used him very ill, 
since he had never yet said any 
thing with the intention of hurting 
my feelings in the least degree, 
These fair words threw me off my 
guard; for after having received 
from him the sum due me, I fool- 
ishly allowed him to go on shore. 
He went direct to the Custom. 
house, and informed against me. 
Whether he really knew, or only 
suspected, that I had prohibited 
articles on board, Ido not know; 
but be that as it may, the officers 
were alongside in the course of 
halfan hour. The short and the 
long of it was this— both the ves 
sel and cargo were seized. 

“This was a terrible blow. The 
owners owed me a good round 
sum of money ; but so far from 
expecting them to pay it, I felt 
convinced that they would throw 
me into jail, whenever they got 
hold of me. I had settled my 
wifeon asinall place in the Ork- 
neys. Part ofits price was paid, 
and the remainder had now ‘be- 
come due! but the seizure of the 
vessel at once deprived me of thoge 
means of making up the sum that 
Thad counted upon. Ht was some 
time before | quite knew the ter- 
ribleness of my misfortune; but at 
last it burst upon me hike a hurri- 
cane—assailing me_first in one 
quarter, and then in another. 


“At night I wandered about 
the streets. not knowing what to 
do. It was dark, and rained, and 
blew hard; but I did not mitid the 
weather. In passing a door, where 
there was a light, I saw the young 
man who had betray ed wi walk- 

































ing along the opposite side of the | 
way. 1| followed him, and many 
a time I could have knocked him 
over without being seen by any 
one; but I desisted, for 1 had not 
resolved upon what sort of re- 
venge | wastotake. Revenge I 
was determined to have, and that 
very night too. At last he went 
along the pier—lI looked round a 
moment—every thing seemed 
quiet—I slipped behind him, and 
pushed him over. The tide was 
just coming in, and the dashing of 
the sea, and the noise of the wind, 
drowned his cries, ifhe uttered a- 
ny. I heard him plunge—that 
was enough for me. 

“That night I lodged ata mean 
tavern. I did not sleep. I lay 
in bed, repenting that I had taken 
such a poor revenge. He has on- 
ly been choaked with water, 
thought I, and the like happens to 
many an honest seaman. 

“Next morning on going to my 
Window, which looked to the har- 
bor, | observed a great crowd of 
people gathered round something, 
but could not see what it was for 
their heads. J grew quite dizzy, 
and began to tremble all over. 
They soon began to move along 
the street below me. lran back 
from the window, and then to it 
again, four or five times, impelled 
by a dreadful curiosity, which I 
feared equally to resist, and to 
yieldto. However, I got a glimpse 
as they passed along. © His head 
was sadly mangled; but I did not 
do that, you know. 

_« “Twas well convinced. that my 
only safety lay in making off as 
fast as possible; and | embarked 
that very day in a sloop bound for 





the north of Scotland. Wehada 
most bafHing time of it,and it ap-| 
peared doubly so to me, because [, 


Was Continually thinking what fer-. 
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rible tidings I would bring: to my 
wife and children, and how desti- 
tute we would all be. 

“From the sloop, I went on 
board another vessel, which car- 
ried me to that part of theOrkneys 
where my family were. Not- 
withstanding the dark weight that 
lay upon my mind, I felt a pleas- 
antness of heart, when [ saw my, 
native place again. Italmost set 
me acrying, and { thought more 
of my country.than ever, when f 
reflected upon what lhad brought 
myself to, by standing up in its 
defence. 

‘“‘ { soon broke the disastrous in- 
telligence to my wife. As we 
were inabsolute poverty, I found 
it necessary to ask relief from my 
father-in-law. ‘This was a irying 
business, for he was a hard tyran- 
nical man, and had just married a 
second wife; however, after a 
deal of parleying and abuse, he 
consented to take my family into 
his own house, provided they 
would make themselves useful, 
as for me, be said, I must shift for 
myself. By his recommendation, 
Isoon got a birth on board a small 
vessel bound for New York. 
From that port, I sailed, in a ship 
to thishere Havana. A mercan- 
tile house lately offered me the 
charge of a vessel, destined for a 
very unhealthy part of the West 
Indies, which [ immediately ac- 
cepted, for | knew [ could make 
a good voyage of it. But this ac- 
cursed fever has moored me fast, 
and death will soon make all things 
square. Now I have told you all 
this blank story; 1 would rather 
the world should know il,than that 
I should die. Is there no help? 
Is there vo power in physic!--Oh, 
it would be nothing to founder at 
sea!—~Nothing compared with dy- 
ing in this gloomy deliberate way. 


—— 
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But I must begin writing, only ?'m 
afraid I’ll not be able to make out 
a connecied letter.” 

“Tf you. insist upon writing. to 
your wife,” said I, “ let me per- 
suade you. to tell. her truly in. what 
state you are.” 

*‘ Nonsense, nonsense,” cried he, 
“}’m not such a wretch. I sup- 
pose you think, because I pushed 
a d—-| into thesea, I have no mer- 
cy about me at all. Revenge is 
sweet, youknow. [like to give 
every man his own again,be it good 
or evil; but l would not harm a 
fly, if it had not injured me. I. 
don’t want to kill my wife. LIdare 
gay, poor girl, her stepmother 
makes things go hard enough with 
her already. | will tell her I am 
very well, and the hope of seeing 
me again will keep alive her spir- 
its. You had better go away now 
—I'll write best alone.” 

After in vain endeavouring. to 
persuade him to defer his purpose 
till morning, I returned to my own 
apartment. My tirst thought,when 
] awakened next day, was about 
this unfortunate seaman, and | cal- 
led up a negro man, who belong- 
ed to the house, and inquired if he 
was still in life. 

“No,” replied the negro, “he’s 
dead—-dead sure enough: I’ve just 
come from telling them to make 
his coffin. ‘The coflin-makers like 
to see me—I go to them often, for 
white massas die very fast now. 
They die so soon that my massa 
can’t make any thing ofthem. If 
they would all get better, and stay 
long like you, it would answer 
very fine.” | asked at what hour 
he died. 

** Me no know that,” answer- 
ed the negro. * Nobody was be- 
side him; but it could not be 
long time since, for | heard bim 
fighting hard with death, 
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wished him far enough, for break- 
ingmy sleep. 1 found him quite 
stiff this morning, with a sheet of 
paper held so strong in his hand, 
that Thad some ado to pull it out.’ 

Early next morning, the super- 
intendent of the heuse came into 
my room, and informed me that a 
sick gentleman below wished anx- 
iously tospeak.with me. 1] imme- 
diately accompanied him io the a- 
partment of the stranger, who took 
no notice of us when we entered, 
for he had sunk.into a sort of leth- 
argic slumber. His face was 
deadly pale, and the sharpness of 
his features indicated approaching 
death. My attendant having rous- 
ed him, and mentioned.the | cause 
of my visit, left us together. 

“lam. informed,’’said he, endea- 
voring to raise himself up in the 
bed, “that you are of the medical 
profession, andi wish to ask one 
question, which, for the sake of a 
dying man, I conjure you to ans- 
wer truly—-is the fever under 
which | now labor infectious. ?” 

“Assuredly not;” returned I, “ft 
never supposed it to be so.” 

“Thank God!’ exclaimed he, 
then shall yet enjoy 3 few mo- 
mentsof comfort before J. die.— 
What a relief this information is! 
Poor Maria, you will still’—— 
Here he shook with agitation, and 
tears began to roll down his cheeks 
‘owe you an explanation of this 
behavior,’ said. he, recovering him- 
selfa little; ‘since you. have re- 
moved an uncertainty which has 
hitherto increased the disquiets of 
my death bed. J arrived.here a 
few daysago, from Baltimore. 4 
intended to have commenced bu- 
siness inthis townas a merchant, 
and accordingly brought along 
with me a daughter—an only 
daughter, Being attacked with 


andi the fever, almost immediately, / 
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was conveyed to this house, for I 
had not provided any place of my 
own. My daughter ijives at pres- 
ent with an American lady. She 
has come to see me twice, against 
express commands; and / have e- 
yer since been full of terror, lest 
she should have received infection 
in the course of her visits. But 
you tell me this cannot be;—trus- 
ting in such an assurance, J will 
send for her—that / may see her 
again before die.” _ 

“That you can do without risk,’ 
said /, “but are you not too ready 
to yield to desponding thoughts?” 

“No, no, no, I feel something 
here,’ returned he,laying his hand 
on his breast; “J know it is,—it 
must be death. Oh, that the Al- 
mighty would yet grant me a lit- 
tle time! /do not ask it for my own 
sake, but for her’s.—-’Tis hard to 
be denied, since there is no self- 
ishness in my petition;--but per- 
haps ’m mistaken. Oh! beware 
how you contract any ties that 
will bind your heart to this earth; 
our parting is severe enough with- 
eut them.” ; 

He turned his face from me. In 
alittle time J addressed him, but 
received no reply—for he was 
dead. 

One afternoon, while taking my 
usual walk round the court, my 
attention was arrested by the 
sound of persons speaking in a tone 
ofaltercation and entreaty. In a 
little time, the superintendent of 
the house looked from the door of 
one of the apartments, and asked 
‘me to come in. 

On entering,] perceived a young 
man seated on a bed, half dressed, 
and in the act of putting on the re- 
mainder of his clothes. He 
was much emaciated, and so 
weak that he trembled excessive- 
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gree of resolution and impatience 
which seemed to supply the place 
of strength. A mulatto yal ioe 
stood looking at him with an exs 
pression of astonishment and un- 
concern. ‘No person in his sen- 
ses would think of leaving my 
house, when in such a state,” said 
the superintendentto me. [ ine 
quired if the young man was not 
delirius-He overheared me, and 
called out fiercely, “ No, sir, I 
am not delirious—I know what 
I’m about, and am determined to 
do as [I please, I have given 
reasons for my conduct alrea 
dy.” 

“Rather strange ones, though,” 
said the superintendent to me.— 
“ This morning he asked how 
much he owed me for the time he 
had been in this house. When I 
satisfied him on this point, he said 
he must go away,as he had scarce- 
ly money enough to pay what was 
already due ; vow I’ve just been 
telling him” ~~ “say no more,’’ 
interrupted the young man; [ 
will not contract debts, when [ 
have no possible means of paying 
them. Afriend of mive has a 
ship in the harbor---I will go on 
board of her, and die there, 

“Why, it’s not worth while mo- 
ving, said the mulatto woman, 
for the doctor told me you could 
not live two days. My master 
won’t mind the expense of keep- 
ing you that time, if you can se- 
cure him against the charges of 
your funeral.” “ Peace,” cried 
the superintendent: “Sir, I en. 
treat you to remain here for my 
sake, 1f you will not for your own, 
The credit of this house would be 
injured, if any sick person left it 


before he had. periectly recover. - 


ed 39 
“TJ am of that opinion too,” said 
Ito the young man; “but vou 


lys but his mannerevinced a de- | shall never be under obligatious 
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64 Adventures in Havana : 


you cannot cancel, while it is in my 
power to assist you. Allow me to offer 
my services in extricating you from your 
‘dificulties.” 

The superintendent and nurse, percei- 
ving that he had abandoned hisintention 
of immediately removing, left the room 
and | again asked if I could be useful 
to him in any way 

‘A few days ago,” said he, “ your 
generous offers would have proved valua- 
ble beyond all description; and| would 
instantly have ac cepted of them. But 
now they are of no avail, unless they 
could be made the means of purchasing 
life. Were that cranted me, I would 
soon have it in my power to step into 
the enjoyment of perfect happiness. 
But I will tell you my unfortunate sto. 
ry - 

“LT arrived in this town about three 
weeks ago, from Philadelphia, where I 
have hitherto resided. I was bred to 
mercantile business; but as, owing to 
the depressed state of commerce that 


has lately existed throughout Americay | 


IT could not procure either a situation, 
orany employment. I spent my time in 


idleness, and at last fellin love with a | 
young lady, who also became attached | 
to me. We wasted away our honrs in | 


each others company, without ever 
thinking seriously of the futu:e. When 


my destitute state happened to force it. | 


self upon my mind, I smothered the re. 


collection of it, by ‘building oasttes in the | 
‘air, and trying ‘to believe that some piece 
of good fortune awaited me. “Howev- | 
erl was evertuatly roused to exertion, | 


by the death of my dear one’s mother. In 
consequence of this event, she was obli- 
ged to leave Philadelphia, and reside 
with a rich brother, who lived in the 
country. We had no longer any oppor 
tunity of seeing each other; and the 
distress I suffered on this account, and 
the thonghts of the misery which my 
bupineness would be the means of inflic 


ting upon her, made me determine to | 


push my fortune somewhere abroad. As 
i understood some Spanish, and could 
procure a few letters of recommenda- 
tion to persons in Hlavana; | soon deci- 
ded upon coming here. 

‘© When I arrived, I hastened to call 
upon those people to whom ! had intro- 
ductions. ‘They received me politely 
enough, and promise; to forward my 
views as much as possible, at the same 
time encouraging me with flattering 
hopes. My finances were low when |] 
reached this city, and the brilliant prose 

ects in which I foolishly indulged, did 
not tend to make me economical. At | 
last, 1 began to perceive the necessity 
of Jimiting my expences, and retired to 


| obscure lodgings, where I lived in the 
narrowest manner possible. 

‘¢{ had made several agreeable ac. 
amaintances, though the suspense and 
anxiety 1 suffered, made me indifferent 
about having much _ intercourse with 
them. However, there was a young 
Spaniard, for whom I felt a particular 
regard. One evening, he called at my 
rooms, and rex juested. me to accompany 
him to his aunt’s, that he might intro- 
duce me to some of his countrywomen, 
We went and took coffee with the 
ladies, and it being a festival of the 
ehurch, it was agreed that we shonld 
go to the public pall, that takes place on 
such occasions It was late when 
we left the ball-room, and my friend 
and I accompanied the ladies home, 
Contrary to my expectations, they re- 
quested us to enter the house, and pressed 
the matter so strongly that we complied, 
We hadnotsat longwhen cards were propo 
‘sed s bat I took alarm at this, being well 
aware of the expertness of the Spaniards 
in playing games of chance and of my 
/own inability to cope with them, on ae. 
count of my imperfect acquaintance with 
their language. I therefore protested a- 
gainst remaining any longer, but without 
avait for my friend and the ladies oppo- 
sed every thing Isaid I would have de 
parted notwithstanding all this, but I 
did not know the way home, and fear. 
ed to risk my life by wandering alone 
through the streets of Havana at mid- 
night | 

‘‘We accordingly sat down to cards, 
and I lost so fast that I began to have 
suspicions of unfair play- I was soon 
stripped of all the money I had about me, 
but my friend offered to be security for 
whatever the ladies should win from me 
When [had lost to alarge amount,we rose 
and took leave, but not before some 
warm words that passed between us, made 
'me give him, in disdain, a promissory 
note fer the sum I had borrowed. 

‘Next morning, my reflections were 
not of the most a: rreeable kind, for my 
finances coul id ill support the encroache 
ments whieh the preceding night's play 
had made upon them. After breaktasts 
] went to the coffee house, and there 
met a gentleman whom | had seen at tlic 
ball. He inquired, in a very significant 
manner, for the ladies ] had escorte¢ 
there. On my requesting an explana: 
tion, he informed me that they’ were 
women of no reputation, and that the 
young Spaniard, whom 1] called my 

friend, was employed by them to entrip 
_ strangers, and ibring his dupes te theif 
hous ng, that they might have an oppor- 
, tunity of cheating them at cards, of 
j obiuining money from them in a mort 

















licentious way. This information woun- 
ded my pride as deeply as my losses 
at cards had drained ‘my purse; and I 
could not but bitterly repent that Thad 
given a promissory note to oné who so 
little deserved my confidence. Howev- 
er, as things could not be retrieved, I 
endeavored to forget my misiortunes, 
and went to the post-office to inquire if 
there were any letters for me. {I get one 
which I knew, from the superscription, 
to be from my beloved. She informed 
me, that her brother having died sud. 
denly, had left her thirty thousand dol 
lars and concluded by requesting, that 
I would return to Philadelphia imme 
diately, as her fortune and berseif were 
now at my disposal. 


‘The perusal of this letter made me. 


tremble with joy. Every thing around 

me seemed delightful, and 1 even began 
to regard, with some degree of compla- 
cency, my perfidious companion, and 
his female associates. Having learned 
from the coffee-house books, that a ves. 
sel had just cleared out ior "New York, 
I immediately went on board of her, and 

agreed with the captain for a passage, 
which was-to cost me nearly the whole 
sum Thad in my possession. 

“ On my return home, after having 
made these arrangements, I suddenly 
recollected that the young Spaniard had 
a bill upon me for such an amount, that 
if 1 paid him it would be impossible 
for me to go to New York.. Theago- 
nies | felt, on recalling this circuin. 
stance, were succeeded by a severe strug- 
gle between love and hener. If I left 
Havana without discnarzing my debt, 
my unprincipled asactiate would pro 
claim and prove me a villain and a fue 
gitive; but if ] remained and answeréd 
his demands, I wovid not have it in my 
power to sail for the United States un 
til I received remittances from my friends 
there; and 1 knew that I could honora- 
bly discharge the bond I had given, 
x sending him the sum from Philadel- 
phia. 

“You may easily suppose how this 
conflict ended. 1] went on. board the 
vessel which was to sail that afternoon, 
and endeavored to find a justification of 
my conduct in the reflection, that al. 
most no person, in simuar circumstan- 
tes would have acted otherwise ‘The 
thoughts of the happiness that awaited 
me had little effect in shortening tie 
hours that were to elapse before we set 
sail. At last, to my great joy, the sea- 
men began to heave up the anchor, | 
sat in the cabin, counting the turns of 
the windlass, and inbaling, with delight 


the favorable breeze that blew throug gh 
the windows, 


Von. I 








| 
| 
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‘* In the midst of all this, the captain 
called me upon deck. When! got there, 
I saw the custom house boat lying alonge 
side, and the harbor master, wbo stood 
in her, immediately demanded my pass- 
port.—I attempted to answer, butmy a- 
larm was such that [I could not speak. 
He then addressed me in English, and 
I so far recovered myself as to tell him, 
that I had no passport, being ignorant 
that such.a thing was necessary. ‘* You 
must return ashore then,” said he, * 1 
must do my duty.” I pleaded against 
this, but it was allin vain. He proba- 
bly considered my agitation and distress 
as proofs of guilt and terror, and the 
captain himself seemed anxious to get 
rid of me. My trunks being lowered 
into the boat, I was obliged to tollow 
aud the harbor-master ordered his men 
to row to the wharf. 


** On reaching it, we found a crowd of 
people talking together, and among them 
I- recog ‘nized the young Spaniard. He 
was telling the others in Spanish what a 
villain I was, and how! had attempted 
to run away without paying my debts, 
As the harbor master had no accusa- 
lion against me, he merely bade his 
men put my trunks on the wharf, and 
went away. Whenmy treacherous asso. 
ciate perceived this, he advanced toe 
wards me, and after using very insulting 
language, demanded payment of his 
note. My feelings were at that time too 
deep to shew themselves externally. I 
opened my portmanteau, and counted 
out the sum into his hands, and having 

called a volanto, drove to the lodgings 
wii I had formerly occupied. 


** At first, the violence of my resent: 
ment against the author of my calamity 
in some degree prevented the invasions 
of grief, and the cruel exposure of my 
conduct, which he had made to persons 
who were ignorant of my peculiar situ- 
ation, and who would of course put the 
worst constructions upon every thing, 
stung me even more than the disappoint. 
ment | had suffered. 


‘*Next morning, I made inquiry at 
the coffee house, and at several other 
places if any vessel was soon expected to 
sail for the United States, and learned 


that there would be one in Jess than a 
'week. My next business was to raise 
| money to pay my passage, 


y I tried va. 
tious plans without succes$, till at last, 


overcome with fatigue and misery, I fell 
isick and having no one to attend me 
‘at my lodgings, was conveyed to this 


house of disease. 1 am aware that 
death will soon put a period to my 
ayonizing regrets, but you may well 


| suppose, that I am little prepared te 


j 
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meet it; for the happiness, which the | 
fatal incidents just related have bereft 
me of. appears to grow more desirable 
as life ebbs away.’ 


My health being now re. established, 
1] left the sick house the following day. 
However, previous to my departure, 1 
was informed of the death of this young 
American, and could not but reflect, 
with gratitude, upon my — preservation 
from the fatal effects of a pestilence, 
which daily made so many persons its 
victims. 


From the Cummercial Advertiser. 
Revolutionary Enterprize. 


Died, in Lyme (Conn.) on the 
29 Oct. Capt. Ezra Lee, aged 72, 
a revolutionary oflicer. When 
the British fleet lay in the North 
River, opposite to the city of New 
York, and while Gen. Washing- 
ton had possession of the city, he 
was very desirous to be rid of 
such neighbors. A Mr. Bushnell, 
of Saybrook, (Conn.) who had the 
genius of a ulion, constructed a 
sub-marine machine of a conical 
form, bound together with iron 
bands, within which one person 
might sit, and with cranks and 
sculls, could navigate it to any 
depth under water.—In the up- 
per part was ailixed a vertical 
screw, for the purpose of pene- 
trating ships’ bottoms; and to 
this was attached a magazine of 
powder, which, on being set to 
run any given time, would, when 
run down, spring a gun-lock, and 
an explosion would follow. This 
marine Turtle, so called, was ex- 
amined by General Washington, 
and approved. ‘I’o preserve se- 


crecy, it was experimented with- 
inan’euciosed yard, over twenty 
to thirty feet water, aud kept du- 
ring daytig! it locked in a vessel’s 
hold ‘The brother of the inven- 





tor was to be the person to navi- 


gate the machine into action; but 
on sinking it the first time, he de- 
clined the service. 


Gen. Washington, unwilling 
to relinquish the object, requested 
Major General Parsons to select 
a person, in whom he could con- 
fide, voluntarily to engage in 
the enterprize. The latter being 
well acquainted with the heroic 
spirit, the patriotism, and the 
firm and steady courage of the 
deceased above mentioned, imme- 


diately communicated the plan 


and the offer, which he accept- 
ed, observing that his life was 
at General Washington’s  ser- 
vice. After practising the ma- 
chine until he understood its pow- 
ers of balancing and moving un- 
der water, a night was fixed upon 
forthe attempt. General Wash- 
ington and his associates in the 
secret, took their stations upon 
the roof ofa house in Broadway, 
anxiously waiting the result. 
Morning came, and no intelli- 
gence could be had of the intrepid 
sub-marme navigator ; nor could 
the boat who attended him, give 
any account of him after parting 
with him the first part of the 
night.— While these anxious spec- 
tators were about to give him up 
as lost, several barges were seen 
to start suddenly from Governor's 
Island (then in possession of the 
British) and proceeded towards 
some object near the Asia ship of 
the line;—as suddenly they were 
seen to put about and steer for 


| the Island with . springing oars. 


In two or three minutes an explo- 
sion took place from the surface 
of the water, resembling a water 
snout, which aroused the whole 
city and region: ‘The enemy’s 
ships took the alarm—-signals were 
given; the ships cut their cables, 











and proceeded to the Hook with 
all possible despatch, . sweeping 
their bottoms with chains, and— 
with difliculty prevented their af- | 
frighted crews from leaping over- 
board. 

During this scene of consterna- 
tion, the deceased came to the 
surface, opened the brass head of 
his aquatic machine; rose up, and 
gave a signal for the boats to 
come to him, but they could not 
reach him until he again descend- 
ed under water, to avoid the ene- 
mys shot from the Island, who 
had discovered him and commen- 
ced firing in his wake.. Having 
forced himself against a strong 
current under water, until with- 
out the reach of shot, he was ta- 
ken in tow and landed at the bat-. 
tery amidst a crowd, and report- 
ed himself to General Washing- 
ton, who expressed his entire sa- 
tisfaction, that the object was ef- 
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fected without the loss of lives. 
The deceased was under the A- 


_sia’s bottom more than two hours, 


endeavoring to penetrate her cop- 
per, but in vain. He frequently 
came up under her stern galleries, 
searching for exposed piank, and 
could hear the sentinels cry. Once 
he was discovered by the watch 
on deck, and heard them specu- 
late upon him, but concluded a 
drift log had paid them a visit-— 
he returned to her keel, and ex- 
amined it fore and aft, and then 
proceeded to some other ships; 
but the impossibility of penetra- 
ting their copper for want of re- 
sisting power, hundreds owed 
the safety of. their lives te this 
circumstance. ‘The longest space 
of time he could. be under water 
was two hours. For a particu- 
lar description of this sub-marire 


curiosity, see Silliman’s Journal. 


of Arts and Sciences, 


Piterature. 


sivts, Science 


From the National Intelligencer. 


John Brannan, of Washington 
at: bs, 
City, has nearly ready for press, 
and will shortly issue proposals 
for publishing, by subscription, 


, Yrade, etc. 


history of the late war, commen- 
cing with the President’s Message 
to Congress, the Report of the 
| Comnsittee of Foreign Relations, 
and the President’s Proclamation 





the * Official Letters of the Milita- 


G 


a . . . , = 
‘rreat Britain.” Jt will be print- 
ed in one volume octavo, contain- 


ing (it is expected) from 3 to 400 


; 
! 


ry and Naval Officers of the United | 
ates, during the late war with | 


announcing the declaration of 
war. Then will follow, in regu- 
lar succession, the letters of our 
officers, detailing our defeats and 
our victories; commencing with 
the disgrace and disasters that oc- 





pages. Ifthe patronage of the 


curred at Detroit, and ending in 


public will warrant it, the work | the halo of glory which surround 
will be embellished with likenesses | €4 our heroes at New Orleans. 


of our principal naval and milita- | 


It is presumed the officers of 


ry heroes who were actors in the | the Army and Navy will cheer- 


écenes they describe. 
jact, be aa offcial decumentary 


It will, in| fuliy patronize the work; to the 


junior class of whom it will prove 
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an excellent model for imitation: 
and the public generally it is al- 
so presumed, will be gratified in 
being able to procure, collective- 
ly, at a small expense, those let- 
ters pourtraying, in their true co- 
Jors, the painful suflerings and 
the heroic conduct of their fath- 
ers, their brothers, thei relations 
and their friends. 


_ 


From the Winchester Republican, 

A work is preparing for the 
press 
Practical Views of Hy: dropic Disea- 
ses. By R. Newman, of Hamp- 
shire County, Virginia. 

The work gives an entire new 
view of the adsorbents and of ab- 
sorption. ‘That the profession 
may have some idea of the views 
of the author, he contends — 

That no vessel in the ani- 
mal body can fill itself, by any ac- 
tion, or any exertion, of its own 
insulated powers. 
jn the animal body can move un- 
Jess influenced by unequal pres- 
sures. 

2d. That the heart has no pow- 
er, direct or indirect, of engorg- 
ing its ventricles; nor does a suc- 


tional influence, as contended for | betweev them. 


entitled Pathological and | 








That no flaid | 








es 
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tofore been called capillary attrae- 
toon, has no existence, either in or 


out of the animal body. 


ANCIENT WORKS 
At Circleville , Ohio. 
[Extract from the first volume of the 
‘““}'ransactions and Collections of the 
American Antiquarian Seciety.” J 
Having noticed the principal 
works of this kind on the waters 
of the Muskingum, we shall next 
consider those which might have 


once been military works on the 


waters of the Scioto. 

From near Lower Sandusky, [ 
am not informed of any worthy of 
notice, that is, ‘‘rorTs,’ until we 
arrive at Cireleville, 26 miles 
south of Columbus. 

These are situated not far from 
the junction of Targus’ creek 
with the latter river, which is on 
the cast side of the river, and 
south side of the creek. By re- 
ferring to the plate, the reader 
will be better enabled to under- 
stand thedescription which fellows. 

There are two forts, one being 
an exact circle, the other an exact 
The ee is surround- 
ed by two walls, with adeep ditch 
The latter is en- 


by Wilson and Carson, exist un- | compasse d by one wall, without 


der any circumstances whatever. 
3d. ‘That a lymphatic vessel 


out of the circulation, 
tion, or by any powers 
in itself. 
power of action in its, 
would necessarily 
function. 


by any ac- 
inherent 


orifice 


That an independent , same way. 


! 


any ditch, 
i feet in diameter, measuring from 
lies not receive the flaids thrown) 


The former was 69 
outside to outside of the circular 
outer wall; the latter is exactly 
55 rods square measuring the 
The walls of the cir- 


‘cular fort were at least 20 feet in 


its | 


That its funetion is per-| tom of the ditch, 


formed as well in the dead as in) 
the living bedy; aud that it isin} 
the living body only that its func-' 


tion is ever suspended, 

4th. That the circulation de- 
pends erclu upon unequal 
pressures; and that what bas here- 


oT rar 


TClY 


the fort, 


height, measuring from the bot- 
herore the town 
oi Circleville was built. The in- 
ner wall was of clay, taken up 
probably in the northern part of 
where was a low place, 
and is still considerably lower than 
any other part of the work. ‘The 
outside wall was taken from the 














ditch which is between these 
walls, and is alluvial, consisting of 
pebbles worn smooth in water,and 
sand, toa very considerable depth, 
more than 50 feet at least. ‘The 
outside of the walls is about five 
or six feet in height now; onthe 
inside, the ditch is, at present, ge- | 
nerally not more than 15 feet. | 
They are disappearing before us_ 
daily, and will soon be gone. The | 
walls of the square fort, are, at | 
this time, where left standing, a- 
bout 10 feet in height. There 
were eight gateways, or openings, 
leading into the square fort, and 
only one into the, circular fort. 
Before each of these openings was 
a mound of earth, perbaps four 
feet high, 40 feet perhaps in diam- 
eterat the base, and 20 or up- 
wards at the summit. These 
mounds, for two rods or more, are 
exactly in front of the gateways, 
and were intended for the defence 
of these openings. 





As this wo was a_pertect 
square, so the gateways and their 
waich towers were equidistant 
from each other. ‘hese mounds 
were in a perfectly straight line, 
and exactly parallel with the wall. 
Those small mounds were at m, 
m,m,m,m,m,m. The black 
line at a, represents the ditch, and 
0,¢, represent the two circular 
Ww nile. 

D. |The reader is ‘referred to 
the plate.] Shows the scite ofa 
once very remarkable ancient 
mound of earth, with a semicircu- 
lar pavement on its eastern side, 
nearly fronting, as the plate rep- 
resents, the only gateway leading 
into this fort. ‘This mound is en- 
tirely removed; but the outline 
of the semicircular pavement,may 
s(il] be seen in many places, not- 
withstanding the dilapidations, of 
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hand of man. This mound, the 
pavement, the walk from the east 
to its elevated summit, the con- 
tents ofthe mound, é&c. will be de- 
scribed under the bead of mounds. 
‘Tae earth in these walls was as 


_hearly perpendicular as it could 


be made to lic. ‘Vhis fort had o- 
| Piginally but oue gateway leading 
into it on its eastern side, and that 

was defended by a mound of earth 
several feet in height, at m. i. 
Near the centre of this work, was 
a mound, with a semicircular 
pavement on its eastern side, some 
of the remains of which may still 
be seen by an intelligent observer. 
the mound at m. i. bas been en- 
tirely removed, so as to make the 
street level, from where it once 
stood. 

B.is a square fort, adjoining 
the circular one, as represented 
by the plate, the area of which 
has been stated already. ‘The 
wall which surrounds this work, 
is generally, now, about ten feet 
in height, where it has not been 
manufactured into brick. —There 
are seven gateways leading into 
this fort, besides the one which 
communicates with tbe square 
fortification, that is, one at each 
angle, and another in the wall, 
just half way between the angu- 
lar ones. Before each of these 
gateways was a mound of earth 
of four or five feet in height, in- 
tended for the defence of these o- 
penings. 

The extreme care of the authors 
of these works to proiectand de- 
fend every part of the circle, is no 
where visible about this square 
fort. ‘The former is defended by 
two high walis;the latter by one. 
The former has a deep ditch en, 
circling it; this has none, The 
former could be entered at one 





time, and those occasioned by the 


place only; this at eight, and 
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those above 20 feet broad. The 
resent town of Circleville covers 
all the round and the western 
half of the square fort. These 
fortifications, where the town 
stands, will entirely disappear in 
a few vears; and I have used the 
only means within my power, to 
perpetuate their memory, by the 
annexed drawing and this brief 
description. | 
Where the wall of the square 
fort has been manufactured into 
brick, the workmen found some 
ashes, calcined stones,sticks, and a 
little vegetable mould, all of which 
must have been taken up from the 
surface of the surrounding plain. 
As the square fort is a _ perfect 
square, so the gateways or o- 
penings are at equal distances 
from each other, and on a right 
line parallel with the wall. The 
walls of this work vary a few de- 
grees from north and south, east 
and west; but not more than the 
needle varies, and not a few sur- 
veyors have, from this circum- 
stance, been impressed with a 
belief that the authors of these 
works were acquainted with as- 
tronomy. What surprised me, 
on measuring these forts, was the 
exact manner in which they had 
Jaid down their circle and square; 
so that after every effort, by the 
most careful survey, to detect 
some error in their measurement, 
we found that it was impossible 
and that the -measurement was 
much more correct, than it would 
have been, in all probability, had 
the present inhabitants underta- 
ken to construct such a work. 
Let those consider this circum- 
stance, who affect to belteve these 
antiquities were raised by the 
ancestors of the present race of 
ludians. Having learned some- 
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living as our Indians have, in the 
open air, with the heavenly bo- 
dies in full view, could -have for- 
gotten such knowledge? 


Some hasty travellers, who 
have spent an hour or two here, 
have concluded that the “ forts” 
at Circleville were not raised for 
military, but for religious purpo- 
ses, because there were two ex- 
traordinary tumulihere. A gen- 
tleman in one of our Atlantic ci- 


{ ties, who has never crossed the Al- 


leghanies, has written to me, that 
he is fully convinced that they 
were raised for religious purposes. 
Men thus situated, and with no 
correct means of judging, will 
hardly be convineed by any thing 
[can say. Nor do f address my- 
self to them, directly or indirect- 
ly; for it has long been my max- 
im, that it is worse than in vain 
to spend one’s time in endeavour- 
ing to reason men out of opinions 
for which they never had any rea- 
sons. 


me 


The round fort was picketed in, 
if we are to judge from the ap- 
pearance of the ground, on and a- 
bout the walls. Half wav up the 
outside of the inner wall, is a 
place distinctly to be ‘seen. where 
a row of pickels once stood, and 
where it was placed when this 
work of defence was originally e- 
rected. Finally, this work about 
its wall and ditch, eight years 
since. presented as much of a de- 
fensive aspect as forts which were 
occupied in our wars wiih the 
French, in 1755, such as Oswego, 
Fort Stanwix, and others. ‘Fhese 
works have been examined by the 
first military men now living in 
the United States, and they have 
uniformly declared their opmion 
to be, that they were military 


thing of astronomy, what nation, | works of defence. 
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| REFERENCES. 
A. around Fort. a. A deep ditch. 


| Oot Two parallel walls of Earth. B. a Square Fort. 
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m.m. Mounds of Earth. (C. a large mound. 
D. a Mound with a Semicircular pavement. E, a Mound | 
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Galvanism. 


GALVANISM. 

Lhe following historical sketches of 
the sche nee of galvanism, are ex- 
tracted from the Anevines edition 
of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 


Galvanism is a branch of natural phi- 
losupby, which has originated within the 
last 25 ye: irs, and derives its name from 
densi. professor of anatomy at Bo. 
locne. Itis defined, a series of electri- 
cal pbenomena, im which the electricity 
is developed without the aid of friction, 
and where we perceive a chemical ac 
tion to take place between some of the 
bodies employed. 





my 4 n Fe ‘ 
I'he original discovery took place 


from 4 sinenlal ACC a The Wwe Gl 
: en - e eae 
the p! ‘ilo: ay ii, beisg in a declining 


state of he alth, employed as a restora: | 


tive. according to the custom of the coun- 
try, a soup made of jrogs. A number 
of these Lnimals, ready skinned for the 
purpose of cookery, chanced to lie in 

divans lab mitory ona table near the 
electrical machine. While the machine 
V ion, an attendant happened to 
touch with the point of a scalpel, the 
crural nerve of ene of the trogs, that 
iain 
V 


is not far from the prime “pt canenia 

henit was observed that the 3 cles 
of the limb were instantly thrown ye 
strong convulsions, Tis experiment 
was pericrmed im the abse nce of the pro- 
lessor, but it was noticed by his lady, 
Wio was much struck with the appear 
auce,and communicated it to ber hus 
b ne. flerepeated the ex» rment, Vile 
ried it in different ways, and perceived 
that the convulsions only took place 
Wheaa spark was drawn trom the prime 
conductor, while the nerve was, at the 


same tine, touched with a sabstance, 
Whish was a conductor of electricity. 
At ihe time that this accidental di-cove- 
ry was made 5 Galvan was eng wed ma 
set of experiments, the object of which 
was to prove. that n uscular motion de 
pends upon cleetricit ty; and it appeared, 
in a very remarkable ma@Mmper, to conirn 
his | by pothesis 3 SO th at he was induced 
to prosecute the Inquiry with redoubled 
di} igence, 

The most important of Galvani's dis- 
overtes was the effect produced by the 
combination of two metals. Of these 
combiaations the most powerful was that 
of zine and silver, and the most violent 


convulsions egsued when the nerve was 


coated with one of these metals , tne 
mu-cie placed in contact with the oth. 
er, and the two metals eonnectéd by a 
conductor of electricity. 

Galvani had no sooner published an 





V2 
sophers in different parts of Europe, ens 
tered with eagernon upon the examinae 
lion of the new phenomena. 

The second period of the history of 
Galvanism, commences with the impor: 
tant discovery made by Volta, of the 
pee oe which has been cailed the 

‘alvanie or voltaic pile. Volta adopt- 
od tie idea. that cae action excited by 
the two metals, depended upon an ale 
te ratio n in their respective states of @e 
lcctricity, or in a destruction of its e- 
quilibrium. The effect produeed by 
one pair of plates could only be eompare 
atively small; but he supposed that by 
interposin: gac cnductor between seve rab 
pairs of plates, il might be mutt! iplied 
and co mcauts nied jn an indelinite de. 
evee, Lie accordingly provided a num- 
ber of silver coins, and pieces of zine of 
siinilar dimensions; these were disposed 
in pairs, and between each pair was 
placed a piece of card soaked in water; 
and thus a pile or columm was formed, 
in which the three substances, silvery 
zinc, and water, existed in regular roe 
tation. 

Mr, Children formed a_ battc TY» 
constructed upon a_ principle orig 
inaily suggested by Volta, accord. 
ing to which the plates are not cemens 
ted together, but are connected only 
at the top by a metallic conductor, and 
are then rmmersed in the cells of a 
trough. Heemployed 29 pair of plates, 
of four feet by two, making in alla 
surface of 92,160 square inches. The 
luid that he used was a diluted mix- 
ire of nitric and sulphuric acids, the 
whos quantity being no less than 120 

galions. The effect of these large plates 

was to fuse entirely, in about tw enty 

econds, eightcen inches of platina wire, 
of one thirtieth of an inch in diame-s 
ter and to render three fect of the 
same wire red hot, Charcoal was burn- 
ed with intense brillianey. It seemed 
not a little remarkable, considering the 
powerlal eflect on platima wires, that 
the action ef this buttery on iron wires 
was comparatively tmfling. Of iron 
Wire 1-7uih of an inch in diameter, it 
barely fused ten inehes, and had not 
power to ienite three feet. It had not 
the power of ck corm posing bary tes and 
other similar substances; it did aot af- 
lect Bennet’s clectrometer: and it seem. 


i 
it 





ea scarcely able to produce a percepte 


ka © , 
ible SHOCK, 


Dr. Wollaston has constructed an a: De 
paratys, Which he calls an ele meatary 
valvanic battery, the object of which 185 
toexhibit the most minute arran ge went 
of electrical substances, by witieh visible 
ignition can be produced. ‘The small. 





acconntof his discovery, than the philue est that he hus constructed consists of a 
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thimble, without its top, flattened instantly commenced, the chest 
until its sides were about one- heaved and fell; the belly was 
fifth of an inch asunder; a small. protruded and collapsed, with the 
plate of zinc was then contrived relaxing and retiring diaphragm; 
to be fixed within the thimble, but} and it is thought, that, but from 
without touching it, and a prop- | the complete evacuation of the 
er appendage of platina wires was | blood, pulsation might have oe- 
added. ‘She zinc plate was lessicurred! In the 3d experiment, 
than three-fourths of an inch, the supraorbital nerve was touch- 
square, and even when a very di-| ed, when every muscle in the 
luted acid was employed, a plati-' murderer’s face “ was thrown into 
na wire of one three thousandth of fearful action.” The scene was 
an inch in diameier was readily | hideous—-several of the -specta- 
fused. tors left the room, and one gen- 
tleman actually fainted from ter- 

On the 4th of November Iast,| FOP °F sickness + In the Ath ex- 
various galvanic experiments | paren, the transmitting of the 
were made onthe bady.of the mur- | electral power from the spinal 
derer Clads ‘aleby Dr. Ure, with | M@ttow to the ulnar nerve, at the 
a Voltaic battery of 270 pair of | elbow, the fingers were instantly 
4 inch plates. The results were | 2g motion, and the agitation 
truly appalling. On moving the “ ' le arm was so gregs that the 
rod from the hip to the heel, the | COPPS® seemed to point at the dif- 


I 


From a London Paper. 


knee being previously bent, the 
leg was thrown out with such vio- 


lence as nearly to overturn one of | 


the assistants, who in vain at- 
tempted to prevent its extension! 
In the 2d experiment the rod was 
applied to the phrenic nerve inthe 


ferent spectators, some of whom 
thought it had come to life! Dr. 
Ure appears to be of opinion, that 
had net incisions been made in 
the blood-vessels of the neck, and 
the spinal marrow been lacerated, 
the criminal might have been re- 





| 


stored to Hie, 
neck when laborious breathing tored to life 


eres 
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a2ational Zo fairs. 
From Niles’ Register. 
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w & 
that f repeatedly referred to it,” 
said M. Buffon. 

Prefatory—A person once com-| Such has been my purpose in 
plained to the great Bujjon, that | speaking ofsome things more than 
some certain thing in one of his | once-in the following article, and 
works, had heen too often refer- | even in the use of certain matters 
red to. ‘ What is that?” de-| that | had lately published more 
manded M. Buflon. The gentle-' at length. Take one example: 
man pointed it out. “ Then,” in 1817, the secretary of the trea- 
said the other, “ you perfectly | sury recommended the repeal of 
remember it.” “ Yes,” returned the internal taxes, because their 
he, * and [shall not easily forget produce could not be wanted, 
it.” “It was for thatvery purpose aud suggested the passage of a 


at 














law to authorize the purchase of 
stocks (whose period of redemp- 
tion would not soon arrive), at 
rates above-par, to dispose of the 
oe funds of the treasury, &c. 
Jn 1018, it was just * touch and 
go” at the treasury, the loss of 
the product of these taxes was 
feelingly set forth, and we were 
told that a loan would be wanted 
next year. In 1819, a loan was 
asked for, to assist in paying off 
current expenses, the surplus of 
the sivking fund was used, 
and still there was a deficit at 
the treasury. The same pros- 
pect of things was presented in 
the report of 1820. and the said 
surplus again used, and another 
loan granted, gc. Now, I wish 
that the reader may never forget 





these things, nor sutier them to 
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ment are managed. [have said 
that they are ** wretchedly mana- 
ged”—and, if my assertion has 
not been demonstrated, [ do not 
know the meaning of words to 
express ideas, or the signification 
of ligures to represent quantities: 
one statement has been placed in 
apposition to another of ihe same 
class, and result put alongside 
of estimate, until I almost re 
gretted the sorry pleture they 
furnished, so much was truth 
laughing at opinion. Yet! fear 
~—nay. verily ‘believe, that sufii- 
cient light has not been afforded, 
by. the ‘documents presented, to 
ascertain the real condition of the 
national finances, whether they 
regard the general siaiements 
from the treas sury,. or matters 
specially coniided to. certain of 


depart one ‘moment from his mind |the de partments and subject to 


when he reflects on the 
his country. 


I will only add, that there is)* 
no hostility in such repetitions to 
any of the gentlemen that they 
concern: my sole purpose is to 
shew the miserableness of the 
system by which our finances are 
governed, and point out the ri- 
diculousness of calculations built 
upon it. 


KeVENUE—ruBLIC DEBT, SINK- 
ING FUND, &c. 

After indulging im some pre- 
liminary remarks, we shall pro- 
ceed, according to promise, to an 
examination of the report of the 
committee of ways and means, of 
31st December last, and inserted 
in page 297 of the present vol- 
ume of the Register, wilh a view 
to elucidate the facts that belong 
to the matters referred to, and 
render them comprehensible to 
all interested in ascertaining bow 
the fiscal CuUnNCCrLs ofo ur Guverue- 


state of | their 





‘on Us. 


several chiefs We havs 
pene much, and seen something, 

bout transfers aud re-transfers 
that seemingly throws the doc- 
trine of Specific appropriations into 
utter contempt; but necessity will 
probably ui fold some curious par- 
ticulars in relation to these things 
before long, for calculation will 
not always meet disbursement 
and reality will one day come up- 
Our contrasts of the dii- 
ferent prospects held out in the 
different messages of the presi- 
dent, reports of the secretary of 
the treasury and committce of 
ways and means of the house of 
representatives, exhibited in the 
“ Register” of the 22d of Deccm- 
ber last, and further exposed in 
some subsequent essays, must 
have convinced every (lax-payer 
who reads them, that there has 
been a great want of reflection as 
to the fulurc, provided the present 
could be made to look fair. W e 

4 pot scek inte the motives of 
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this line of conduct, and are wil- 
ling to impute it to the opera- 
tion of that general feeling which 
predominate 's—— take no care for 
to-morrow;” “ sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereot;” * meet 
not trouble half y,’ &e.— 
bul, as no dispositioa is manifest 
ed to proiit by expericuce 

sutwithainedis ig the disgraceful 
condition in which we have been 
placed, it seems defer: 
our financtal concerns shall 
rest on the chapter of acciden 
what will “do for 


way 


aa 
——AS 


nined that 
atl still 


ik OUP? 


por 
dependent nation‘ 
is cursed, ag the individual 
slave, whose 

rectly saieieas 
others: a 


e 1; 
ad 


a 
eedings are di- 
od by the acts olf 


roct 
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ndit is impossible thai 
ignified legislation for the one, 
or an honorable course by the o- | the pubtic 





Sc, 


ther, can be pursued. The con. 
dition is, in itself, hostile to every 
thing that is estimable in public 
or private lite. See the pompous 
parades that we tad about the 
of our finances four years 
us at the fee 

two years at 

look at the begga 
now! We 
acted like the English epi- 
cure, who gave a guinea for an or- 
tolan, a bird that furnished bim 
two or three mouthfuls of meat; 
l,two d: 


state ol the Treasury 


have 
tt 


iwsatter, drowned tiim- 
use be had not money to 
a rol! of brown bread, 

ro tbe reven 

rf vi rtld 
estimation of 
at they were at 


> a . } iy 
‘yo wit’s-ends to get rid of 


ue was 


la 


COL di rte 


4 ’Oa bik i le 


i 
‘financiers, th 


VCl 
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Lnev were sorry, Vcr) 
d. that the rriods 
Ue LETAL Lite pertoa 
» 2s pe, 
creauors 


SOr- 
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When 

could be 
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PSL S, they Spo KU 
_. : rae. 4 | > Pape 
iUS Willows 
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to interbal 


’ 
ast 
teick 


im- 
-the idea 

that would cost 
two. 


of 
Was ho sooner 2? 
rdered io be 
two litle 
wild notions 
we became 
to meet curren 
we borrowed again, 
fou ‘like hgesd oses, the next year, 
and now, Gop bless the peop le, 
they seem ready to throwup thei 
bats for joy becale no part of 
debt j pas able uutil 


Was 


. + ¢ 
ase at 


these 
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vatied, por 
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the year 1825, and because it has 
been set forth that the receipts 
will meet the ordinary xpendi- 
tures without anew loan! Ido 
not magnily or misrepresent any 
thing - all that is stated is recard- 
cd truth, beyond the reach ef the 
most accomplished sophist to ex- 


pi ain away or confound. Tn re- | 
viewing these (peers it re- 
quires no small degree e of gravily 
to restrain laughter, or of discre- 
tion to kee ep Gown fecling, as dit 
ferenth 2 Pango by considers 
ing the Jie wiht of fore- 
thoucht that jpobte them. [tis 
truly painful to refer to the mat- 
ters stated. for several individuals 
concerned in them have our pri- 


ts 


r . om ancl me 
vate esteem, and may think it un- 
friendly s— but seeing that the 
same want of system, the same 
SS ° 
wildness of culation, stili pre- 
m4 , } : ae ae a P 
vails—and honestly feartne na- 
. on 2 -f ats - 
tional disronor if th ings go on as 
at preseat, unless isuropean prin- 
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scription 
‘is sent to every 


ces, 2 mercy ta us, will command | 


wnhinecte Ves 
SULICCIS peopl S 


their 
throats 
refuse them “ seed time a 
vest,” I cannot hold myself guilt- 
less in sil Let the reader turn 
to the president's messages and the 
treasury reports of 1017, 1618, 
1619, 1829, and i621, and to the 
Calculations of the coment O 
Ways and means in 1820 and 1821 
and determine whether ' am rig! 
or wrosg ia this proce dure. 
well De pra it “Fi by | hee doe Ul 
trust ine decision to any 
man, that is a payer, 
"mer, of taxes, 
writ 


to cut 


or 


y) 


nd har- 


Omena 
Che ve 


it 
{ 
nis, and 
honest 
not a consu- 
who can read and 


cand * cypher to the rule of 


He thatis over ali shall | 


three.” The principle that our 
revenue is built upon, is foreign | 
or domestic misery: and as in- 


satiate as the vulture, whose ap- 
Poiuted office it was, in heathe: 
mythology, to feed on the liver of 


Prometheus, chained to a rock on 
Nfount Caucasus. 

The Reeisrer is, perhaps, read 
by as many people as any paper 
publi in the United States; 
and, dull as the times are, its sub- 
on the increase—it 
state and territo- 
rv in the union, and greater num- 
‘rs are distributed in some of 
them than in Marvland, even in- 
yainheni, those delivercd in Balti- 

nore—it passes into the hands of 
many the most distinguished 
statesmen and politicians, espe- 
cially those who yet survive of the 
chool ef °76—it is forwarded to 
many members of diilerent state 
lecislatures during their sessions, 
and nearly one hundred copies 
are now transmitted wee ‘kly to 
Washington—yet our remarks on 
the treasury reports.-dc. pub- 
eg on the 22d of December 
last, though they impeached the 
Ww! sysiem of finance, if a sys- 
tem it deserves to be called, and 
exposed facts not al ediathes com- 
plimentary to the discretion of 
those concerned in the manage- 
ment of them, have not been as- 
sailed—notw! nding said re- 
marks were republished in exten- 
so, or liberally ii more 
than twenty of the most respecta- 
ble newspapers in the union. 
The preceding recapitulation is 
not made out of vanity; but to ex- 
hibit a right in my readers to a 
correction of errors, if errors were 
commitied, on a subject so impor- 
taut as scemingly involve the 
very solvency of the government; 
as showing a reduction from the 
hichest apparent state of finan- 
cial prosperity foone of real mean- 
ness, in a conlessed inability that 
had existed to discharge honora- 
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treasury with money-lenders and | 
shavers —a description of persons 
the most to be guarded against by 
a free nation or a free man. Was 
it because presses were wanting to 
print any thing that might be of- 
fered in justification? — —No! Be: 
cause persons were not ready to 
proscribe us,—par contumace, as 
the “royal Bourbon” has it, for 
the reason that we had dared to 
“crumble” at transactions which 
our conscience condemned? 
Because what we said was unwor- 
thy ofnotice?. We ¢ 


ficures furnished by those high in 
guthor ity! 
it that we were treated so celdly? 
—Because we dealt in facts, 


put down in “black and white,” 
and had the advantage that good 
old Job desired to possess when 


he exclaimed, “O thy! mine ene- 
my had writien a book’? We are 
= however, at enmity with 


nor disposed to proclaim the in- 
falhbility of either of them. ‘The 
little experience that we have had 
among political aspirants, has con- 
vinced us that it is as easy to cry 
out * off with his head,” as to say 
“my cousin of Backingham.” 
But some are grateful for servi- 
ces rendered; and waen support 
is asked and given to get up or 
sustain honorable princ iple 3, hoa- 
orable men may be concerned in 
soliciting or affording it. 

The editor of a Georgia paper 
scems to think one of my corres- 
pondents must be a very bad citi- 
zen, because he found something 
like consolation in the failure of 
the revenue, inthe hope that ils 
deficiency would lead to the adop- 
tion ‘ofa well devised system to 


a some > &e. If to 


et 2 
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hope for the latter entitles one fe 


| be thought an enemy to the Uni- 


ted States, I as well deserve to be 
called so as any man in the self: 
i styled “ nation of New-England” 
was worthy of it at the period of 
the Hartford convention: ine l 
solemnly believe and seriously de- 
clare, that the present wd of 
raising the revenue is more oner- 





—No! | te 


think not, see- | 
tog that we used the words and | 


How then happened 2 ates Fah Bipot 


ous on the nation and unjust to in- 
dividuals, so far as its amount ex- 

ends, than any tax levied in any 
other country in the world--even 
underthe most despotic govern- 
ments. [tis built upon the suc- 
cess of foreizn industry, and oper- 
ecordin ig to. 

taccording 
io their peculiar location and 
wants. The sum that is received 
into our treasury neither repre- 
sents the population nor property 


~ 





‘of labor, 
| degrading it may be, is eagerly 


of foreign articles, 


of the United States; it represents 


nothing but the amount of money, 
| that we 
ny one among the great ‘folks—= | 


are able to pay foreign- 
ers in exchange for their goods. 
To pay this money, to encourage 
the labor of foreigners,we become 
as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for them; & any brauch 
no matter how severe or 


entered upon, if wt will enable us 
to place funds in England, wheres 
in is the master-spirit that governs 


‘our private affairs and regulates 


our public revenue! ‘These are 
the words oftruth and soberness; 


-andso must it be with every ha- 


tion whose financial prosperity 
rests on the domestic consumption 
unless at a sea- 
sou of great public excitement, 
when some certuin part or portion 


, of foreign wn is diverted from 
| its usual application and supplied 
'with the labor of the consuming 

protect pemertic ind ustr y aud se- | 


nation. ‘Thus, while during the 
late extensive wars of Europe, we 














could carry our flour, in our own | 
ships, to the West Indies and | 
there exchange it for cofiee—then | 
transport that coffee to Germany, | 
&c. and sell itat a high price for | 
cash,--that cash might be laid out | 
jin British goods without damage 
to the United States; because the 
amount of labor expended on the 
yoyage and the profits made by 
our neutral character, were equal 
or superior in amount to the pro- 
fits of the British manufacturer. 
‘This state of things continued so 
long, that the present generation 
may be said to have grown up un- 
der its practice——and hence our 
tenacity to the impost system, 
though we see and Know that it 
acquired, its magnitude by the 
wars of Hurope,and has sunk near-: 
jy one half its expected amount 
hy the cessation of those wars, 
notwithstanding the rapid in- 
crease of population in the Uni- 
ted States, which ought to in- 
crease the amount of our reven- 
ne, if increase was wanted. Eu- 
rope now is the carrier of her own 
commodities; and it is a matter 
of doubt among the best inform- 
ed of our merchants, whether 
the shipping interest of this coun- 
try makes any profit at the pres- 
ent. If it does not, the labor ex- 
pended in it adds nothing to the 
national resources: but this inter- 
est is still of great importance on 
many accounts not needful to be 
mentioned, and entitled to the 
patronage of government. 

_ The United States stand alone 
in drawing their national revenue 
‘from taxes levied om the domestic 
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fonsumption of foreign produc- 
tions. The political economy of 
England, in this respect, is like 
what I have heard said of reli- 
gion at Rome, as exhibited in its 


é 


the same as a bale of cloth: Bri- 
tain, on the average, derives less 
than one eighth of her revenue 
from imposts, and even a consid- 
erable part of this is levied on 
raw materials, which the skill of 
her artists and perfection of her 
machinery converts intoa tax on 
the very growers of them! France 
whose financial condition is the 
most truly prosperous of any na- 
tion, does not derive more than a 
20th part of her receipts from the 
import of foreign articles. We 
cannot, at this moment, speak 
with reasonable certainty of oth- 
er countries in this respect --but 
every government that we know 
of, except our own, relies on the 
industry and production of its own 
people for its own support; and 
common sense tells us that these 
only can be relied upon. Still 
we adhere to a plan as uncértain 
of its product as the winds that 
waft its materiel into our ports ; 
with a perfect knowledge, too, 
of its impotence to supply the 
national requisitions, though de- 
rived from so great a waste of 
the national strength and pros- 
nerity. To get one dollar into 
the treasurv, we are content to 
send four dollars out of the ccur- 
try—for it must be observed, that 
no thing produced by us ts recei- 
ved by the great trading nations 
ot the world, but for the reason 
that they cannot produce such ar- 
ticle for themselves. Instance, 
Britain as to flour, and France 
in her movopely of tobacco— 
both excluding every article of 
our manufacture. ‘Lhe policy 
may answer for anation of mas- 
ters and slaves, but never will) 
do for anationoftreemen, And 
to cu: this matter short, 1 am for 
a system of revenue that willact 





ceremouies—it is for exportation, 


upon every man according to the 
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amount of the protection whic 
he receives in his person asd pro- 
perty, and which sha'l supper 
the free domestic labor of tae U 
nited St How the latter is 
accomplished I donot care, so 
that it isdone: the free r|- 
turalists are more deeply interes- 
ted in bringing it about thau any 
other class of persops among us 
—and they will bring it about. 
‘Pine cup of their suffers 
nearly full—it will « ilo au 
then there will be a re-2ction. 
The free laborers of the Unite 
States have the first claim to the 
care of government; for they ave 
the wéalth and strength of the na. 
tion, and sustain it, lke Atlas, in 
peace and in war; without them, 
the rest of the inhabitants would 
be nothing, could not be any 
thing, but masters and 
Seection wouid *éshriek’’ 
fall, and retire to the mo " 
with ali the virtuesin her train. 
‘They are also the most numerous 
and have only to demand a re- 
coguition of theirright to acom. 
mon protection, ‘ihe legislation 
of the United States is opposed 
to the prosperity of these—for 
though the most numerous, they 
have had less uni of activo: 
and are easily persuaded by oth- 
ers, Who act like the ancient Ma- 
cedontan phalanx. Lhe firm 
union of the south,” was a toast 
lately drank on a distinguished 
occasion, in one of the southern 
cities-—bad [been presents 5 
should have turned my glass up 
sid down as surely as 1 would 
do ifthe “nation of New Eny 
land”? was meant to be 
complimented, 
of the states is the only toast that 
I will drink, in which the word 
‘anton’ is thus pointedly used. 
But there was much meaning in 
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that obje ctionable toast. 
whole Gomestic exports of the 
United states, according to the 

ist return, was valued at only 
$4:5,674,894—the aggregate 
ve of tw: » articies. 
bacco, was 


The 


val- 
cot oe and to. 
25,806,446.* deduct 
also rice, the product of the same 





countries, and the amount of the 
ren ue of all other articles will be 
r about 16,000,000. ‘The free 
2gthe tax-payers and mus- 
interested 
exports or 
ecefited by them, are 
hot twelith, (perhaps much 
tess) of such persons in the Unit. 
ed Siate No wond: r, then, that 
these advocate the preseut sys. 
answers so well‘ to 
at the cost of the 
They co not feel the 
hey are prosperous, 
fely “jet us a- 
be sides ‘this great Vas 
“1 export 
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amoption of their su- 
gar, (protected to the exclusion 
of the foreign article, if the home 
roguct co: le ! meet the demand) 


djs 


iton,tebacce,rice, &c. 1s superior 
in Value to all that they receive & 
use of the domestic products of 
he other states, These things 
are worthy of much considera- 
tion, and shew us what was meapt 
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by the toast, “ the frm union 
the south!” 

Let me not be misunderstood 
—I am petad, sincerely vlad, that 
the peupic of the southern states, 
(as I sh suid be if those of any 
state wet Ds are Prosperous, 1 
uld not, knowingly, say aay 
ng er do an act to dessen their 
osperity for the beneiit of : 
other part of the anion: batt the 


fact seems to me palpable, that 
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Clal papers—all that I desire is 


yearly the whole legislation of the 
United States, so far as it regards 
our intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, in any and cvery respect, 
is directed to their advantage, 
and that of a few ship owners in 
the east. The mass of the peo- 
ple that pay taxes on foreign 
goods, are not those who supply 
foreigners with the products of 
their own jabor in exchange, and 
hence they are discouraged, de- 
pressed and wronged. Our coun- 
try must be regarded as a whole, 
and the principles of the confed- 
eracy should be continually respec- 
ted; and 1 am entirely satisfied 
that it is within the power of the 
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stand the brant of war, by rea- 
son of prosperity and an enlight+ 
ened legislation in peace—and 
this union remain for ages the 
boast of philosophy and pride of 
mankind. But without this—and 
if a policy prevails which is ex- 
clusively favorable to one sec 
tion of our country and positively 
ruinous to others—we have no 
hope of arriving at that glorious 
condition which our advantages 
justify us in aspiring to. 

After writing the preceding, I 
noticed an extract of a letter pub- 
lished from the Augusta (Georgia) 
Chronicle, dated at Washington, 
Jan. 1, 1822, and probably writ- 


government, by a just system of {ten by a member of congress, 


revenue, to raise up the eleven- 
twelfths and make them prosper- 
ous, without injury to the remain- 
ing twelfth. We want a national 
legislation and policy; not confi- 
ned to peculiar sections or inter- 
ests, whether those sections or in- 
terests are great or small. But, 
ifone man makes money by the 
manufacture of shoes, it is no rea- 
son why another should not pros- 
per by making coats—nay th 

prosperity of the one would more 
likely be a positive benefit to the 
other; and both should jog on 
together in harmony. ‘The sub- 
ject is ofsuch primary importance, 
that it has led me strangely away, | 
and yet the heads of it are no 
more than pointed out. I shall 
probably resume it, and support 





mvself with some important tab- | 
ular statements, drawn from ofti- | 


the general welfare and real in- 
dependence of the United States 
—tuat our affairs may be admin- 
istered with economy and care, 
and {/iat the means lo support the na- 
honal dignity may resi on our own, 
teriions: then shall we be able to) 


Vox. I. 





which advises the editor to “ use 
the influence of his press to dis- 
countenance” a project that had 
been got up in Georgia, to obtam 
from the United States an annex- 
ation of Kast Florida to the ter- 
ritory of that state, as the legis- 
lature of Alabama had petitioned 
in regard to West Florida. The 
writer proceeds to say—“ In the 
present struggle for sectional prepon= 
derance, it is highly important that. 
we should avail ourselves of every 
opportunily to add to our southerie 
influence, and the addition of two 
new senators, would be sensibly 
and beneficially felt. It is there- 
fore owr policy to contribute as 
much as possible to the erection 
of Florida into a state, and you 
must not suffer our good citizens 
to have their judgment blinded 
by the dazzling influence of ter- 


| ritorial acquisition.”—Now, what 


is there in this diflerent in spirit 
from one of the main points assu- 
med at the time of the ‘ Hartford 
convention,” and so much depre- 
cated by the good men of both 
parties then? ! allude to a repre- 
sentation of the slave population 
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—a subject that will not bear to 
be discussed any more thana rep- 
resentation of horses, except on | 
the principles of the constitution, 
as regarding every section of the 
United Sta‘es—which, however, 
evidently intended that taxes 
should be paid for the representa- 
ticn allowed. 

‘These preliminary 
scemed neces 


$0 n 


remarks 
ssary toshew our rea- 
for the exhibit that we late: 
ly made of the treasury reports, 
and are now about to offer of the 
report of the committee of ways 
and means. I will not call either 
of these deceptive, as implyinga 
‘sign in their authors to delude 
the people and cheat them into ac- 
quiescence with a policy so bane- 
ful as that of depending on im- 
posts——but that they have been 
and are delusive--that they are 
not bottomed upon asound disc¥e- 
tion, or the evidence of facts, | 
think has been, or may be, easily 
demonstrated. 
the last report of the committee, 
which calls“ up” the sib king fund 
from the * vasty deep” by a breath 
and pays off ihe national debt by 
a few strokes of the pen, I was ir- 
led 10 velact on the 
of capt. Bohadil, in the 
play, who kills an army of ten 
thousand men by mere calculation, 
without eff If re 


resistably 
character 


and we 2a 


Le 


mistaken inour views. we shiall | 


gladiy afford room for a condem- 
netion of our errors. 
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nies te pay them——that is, to “ rob 
_ Peter to pay Paul.” 


| In the house of representatives, on the 
Sist day of Dec. 1821 the commut- 
tee of ways and means reported—— 


“ That they have had under 
consideration that part of the an- 
vual report on the state of the fi- 
nances, which recommends the 
exchange of a stock bearing an 
interest of five per cent. for the 
stocks bearing an interest of seven 
per cent. and those of six per cent. 
issued in the years 1812 and 1813, 

“The object of the secretary 
of the treasury appears to the 
committee to be practicable and 
advantageous, not only to the go- 
vernment but to the holders of 
| the stock; they, therefore submit 
a bill. It proposes to exchange 
a stock bearing an interest of five 
per cent, for the seven per cents 
due in 1825, and so much of the 
six per cents. due the same year, 
as will make a total of twelve 
millions of dollars; which will 
leave the sum of 85,462,33 
deerable by the commissioners of the 
ry fund during that year. 
And it also provides a like ex- 
nae for fourteen ‘millions of 
dollars of the six’ per cent. stock 
_due inthe year 1826; which will 
lieave unredeemed the stock 
| due that year, the sum of §8,357- 
but the prope rhion oa sinke 
ing find, as applicable to the pay- 

of the principal of the debt, 
the year 1826, amounts 
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a part of their report; by which 
it will appear, that, if the propo- 
sed exchange of stocks shall take 
effect, and the amount of the 
sinking fund, be continued at ten 
millions of dollars, raz wHo.r 
DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES (the 
three per cents. excepted,) witn 
BE EXTINGUISHED IN THE YEAR 1835, 
EXCEPT ONLY THE SUM oF §1,952,- 
000, 

“ The same document shews a 
calculation, bottomed on the idea 
that 1t may be deemed advanta- 
geousto reduce the amount of the 
sinking fund to eight millions of 
dollars, in which case the whole of 
the debt (the three per cents. excep- 
ted) will be patd off in the year 18 36 
except the sum of $1,281,000. 
But as the committee have deem- 
ed it advisable to divide the a- 
mount of the exchanged stocks 
into four annual instalments in- 
stead of three, which had been 
recommended in the annual re- 
port on the finances, it will, ifas 
dopted, prolong the final extin- 
guishment of the present debt of 
the United States one year lon- 
ger. 

“The committee are induced 
to prepose that change as well to 
lessen the pressure on the finances 
at the time, as to do comparative 
justice to the holdevs of the seven 
percent. stock, by giving them a 
longer time for their reimburse- 
ment. 

“ All which is peapocthally sub- 
mitted.” 


[Here follow eertain tabular state- 
"ments not necessary to repeat in entire, 
as they may be seen by reierring to page 
© 298. 

The first statement shews the descrip. 
tions of debt to be acted upon—viz: the 
6and 7 percenis of 1812, and the 6per 
cents of 1813, 1814, and (815, including 
funded treasury notes—in all making an 
avcrevate of #63,786,137. 

The operation of a sinking fund often 
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raillions on the aforesaid sum of 63.787,- 

137 dollars,is then shown, thus: 

Amount applicable to payment of prin- 
cipal in 1825 5,350, 000° 
do. 1826 §,707,000 
do, 1827 6,049,009 


‘and so on, until the year 1853, when, 





these several payments being deducted 
from the principal assumed above, the 
whole is paid off except the small sum 
of 1,954,000! 

There is a similar table to shew the 
operation of a sinking fund of eight mil. 
lions, which, in like manner, reduces the 
amount of debt unredeemed in 1837, to 
the sum of 1,261,000 doilars.] 

When I had written thus far, f 
read the report again and again; 
it would not jend rose up and 
walked across the room several 
times to gather up my powers of 
comprehension, recollecting that 
if 1 am not so prompt tv under- 
stand as other men are, I ought 
to have more patience. I was 
still dissatisfied; I feared that my 

ind had received erroneous im- 
pressions of the facts meant to be 
conveyed, and so carried the re- 
port to a very intelligent friend, 
requesting him to read it carefel- 
ly at least twice over-—after which, 
lasked him if he understood si 
committee to mean’ as they s 
that, by the operations sierestes. 
“the whole debt of the United 
States, (the three per cents. cx- 
cepted} would be extinguished in 
the year 1833, except in the sum 
of $1,952,000” if the sinking fund 
was ten millions; or in 1837, with 
a sinking fund of 8 millions, a- 
hout which the same kind of lan- 
guage is used? My friend thought 
that the committee could not. be 
supposed to assert any thing else. 

These things really happened as 


° By the way, | very much doubt the 
arith oatiet | aceuracy of this itere, and 
request instruction how so large an a- 
mount as 5,350,000 dollars, even if the 
sinking tind is raized to 10 mijlions can 
be anvhed to the redemption of x rincipal 
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in 1825. Letit be demoastratea. 
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they are stated. But I am al- 
most yet fearful to speak of the 
report, according to ils own words, 
because these words appear to 
convey ideas so different from the’ 
true state of the matter. Reader, 
please to go over the report a 
gai n, and determine if you mo “a 
stand the committee to say that, 
with a sinking fund of 10 millions 
cr § millions, as the case may be, 
expect to extinguish the 


*e5 


a 
* whole debt ofthe United States,” 
in the manner put down by them. 


The last report of the secretary of the 
treasury states the public debt. as esti- 
mated, on the Ist Jan. 1822, at 93,423,605 
Deduct 3 S per cent. stock 13,298, 956 


—— ee re ee 


80,127,649 
From this take the amount 


to be redeemed by the tables 63,786 139 


Still unpaid $ 16,341,512 
What has become of this sum, which 
includes the monies borrowed to pay cur- 
rent expenses, in 1820 and 1821? We 
are completely at fault—are we to im. 
ply that it is te be secretly paid ms some 
miyStical operation before 1825 The 
secretary does not offer even an estan 
to pay off any part of the debt in 1822 * 
and says that in the ye: ars 1823 and 1824 
‘no pi art’? - the sinking fund is **come 
pre hended except what is necessary to 


dis Cc hs arge the j interest of the } Pp VW h lie a lebt, 





and the reimbursement of the 6 per cent. 
deferred stoci? —these are his own 
words, in the last annual renort; and, of 
ecurse ? no ; ty propriation T on OA o- of 
the public ¢ Le bt, is intended to be made 
before the year i825, unless for the pur: 
poses just stated. The deferred stocik | 
spoken of amounts only to the sum of 
% 1,783,148—and _ this, if paid, will re- 


duce the missing millions to a little 
han filteer nN; 


le $s 
and so much, it appears, 
must res nain unpaid after the _twhole 
debt” is to be» extinguished. Perhaps, 
the committee do not consider the five 
per cent. stock, vested in the United 
———— --- 


| honest meanings of 


, ten millions 





* Except a little of the deferred 
7 The word ¢ appropriation,” 
speak of the sinking fund is used to ex: | 
press moheysestimated and actually vo- } 
ted or set apart for that fund; for the 10 
millions, bitherto given to the fund, was 
permanent] y pledged, not requirin 


¢ the | 
cerex moRy of uA vote tu ras ppropiiate it aue 
hut ally, 


lo 
stor: 


Ww he h we | 


i is as to the times 
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States bank, as debt—though it is sp 
regarded at the treasury; if we deduct 
this, the missing millions wi ill be no more 
than eight only a small “thandful ot 
millions.” But I must quit this part ot 
the subject, lest expose myself to some 
charge of gross ignorance, or commit 
myself by soine too ardent expression, 
The matter that 1 meant chiefly 
to comment upov, was the sim- 
ple mode in which the committee 
of ways and means resuscitate 
the sinking fund; and really, it 
appears as ‘if they might as well 
have put it at 20 as at ten mil- 
lions—-seeing it is to advance and 
be made weg at their bidding! 
but such an advanee will impose 
an addition to the public expe ndi- 
tures cqualto neariy one “- of 
their present amount—and, 

fore a sum so large is thus < a 
pri, one would think that 
something should be said “yi 
getting the money. We shall s: 
more of this when we have cath 
a brief account of the sinking fund 
and the usages that it has met 
with. 

I have referred to several acts 
of congress relating to this fund, 
but espe somes that of 3d of March 
187. I have not seen these wih 
the eve nor considered them with 


the mind of a lawyer, for [ do not 
belong to that honorable profcs- 

| sion, bein 
| these seem 


only a mechanic — but 
to be bye plain ane 
be provisious 


2 


of the act referred ws 

The second section makes it the 
duty of the secretary of the treas 
ury, annually to place the sum of 
at the dis sposal of the 
commissioners of the sinking fund 
—and the only discretion allowed 
' in. she ycar at 


which the money may be drawa 


for. 


The Sth section settles the 
rates al which stocks shall be pur 


chased, if there should be a sum 











plus of the fund beyond the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption 
of principal due in any year—the 

yer cents at 65, the 6 per cents 
at 190, and for those “ bearing 7 


per centum there shart not be 
paid an advance above the par 
value thereof which shall exceed 


for 100 dollars of stock the com- 
puted value of an anni ity of one 
dollar for a it of years, e- 
qual <a that during which the 
stock s Seon ed shall not be 
reimbursable at the pleasure of 

government, estimating, in suca. 
computation, the interest of mo- 
ney at 6 percent. per anuum.” 

The 7th section provides that 

at wer shall occur with any foreign 
power,” ’ congress shall not be Pr 
vented from * applyi ing to any ov" 
ject of public service any surplus 
of the amount [tea millions] appro- 
priated to the sinking fund, which 
shail be left in any year, after pay- 
ing the interest and principal 
that may be actually due and pay- 
able by the United States, &c. 

Buta surplus of the sinking 
fund may be transferred to other 
objects of expenditure, after it 
has remained idle for the space 
of two years. 

Now. what are the 
Visions of this law? 
1. That ten millions shall be set aside 
every year for payments on account 
of tne national debt. 
. That the surplus, if any, shall be u- 


sel to stocks ' at certain 
rates, thoueh not payable, if to be 


plain pro- 


purchase on 
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obisined at those rates. 

. That, unless war occurs with a for. 
eign power, a surplus of the fund, bee 
the ame unt ot interest and prine 
cipal payable in any year, cannot be 
nse d for ordinary perposes, but on the 
expiration of two years alii the year 
in whic ‘h such su rp lus Occurs 


That these are the pies of 
the law im ight be proved by a hun- 
dred references. 
eficrs itsclf is the report of 
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The first that | | political ark, 
' touched— 
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committee of ways and means of 
April, 1820; in which they speak 
positively, as if, ten milhons 
musi be appropriated; but, because 
a certain pda ‘trips not be us- 
ed in that year, y suggest that 
that surplus mighi be use ed for o- 
ther purposes, “ dep 
currence ‘to the pra vitae Ae This 
case is sufficient—-but, when the 
secretary of the treasury, in his 
report of 1819, first darkly hinted 
at an invasion of this fund, he said 
it might be done, 1F ALLOWABLE” 
under the act. 
What has hap 
1. Withont a repeal of the act above 
mentioned, the surplinsses of the sink: 
ing fund for the years 1820 and i821 
were used to sa the ordinary dee 


isfy ti 
mands on government, and so will the 
neitherin the 


surplus of i822. ° 


pened? 


, 
‘« 


last year nor for the present, has 
the secretary of the treasury treated 
the act with so much respect as to 
bring his therete fore perm anent item 


of ten millions into his estimates. Yet 
he taiks cf a sinking fund of ten mil- 
lions. 

2. Phouch whet was called the surplus 


of the fund in 1890 was thus diverted, 
the disgraceful fact existed, that a 
fragment of the Lonisiana debt, due 


and payable m that very year, was 
not paid. and the secretary spoke ae 
bout the “iorbearanee’ of the pube 
lic creditors! 

That notwithstanding the alleged 
is of 1821 was used for current 
expenses, and the presume «lt surplns 


‘ surph 


of 1822 will travel the same road, 
there was in the last year and is inthe 
present, the sum of two millions of 


doeliurs of debt which it appears to 
me that the commissioners of the sinke 
ing fund were solemnly bound and are 
seriousty called upon to redeem. This 
is the loan of two millions, negociated 


at the bank of the United States in 
1820, atsix per cent. interest, and re- 
deemable at the will of the govern. 
meiit; about which see a note at the 
end. flow vy they can get over the pay- 
ment of this money, is beyond my— 


Seonihéiee of the law. 

So much for the sinking fuad—— 
a little while ago, regarded asa 
that could not be 


—now cast down and 


£6 


trampled under foot, and denied 
even a decent interment! We/| 
have shewn it is net true that. 
there is no part of the public debt 
on which its surplus can operate, 
though it has so been averred 





a thousand times by men that 
must have known better. There 
is, at least the two millions above 
stated that should be paid off, 
even if we borrowed two other 
millions to enable us todo it; and 
J think that the national faith (as 
pledged in the creation ofa sink- | 
ing fund,) is violated, by a neglect 
er refusal to discharge that loan. 
Not violated to the lenders--no, 
no: they would like to lend much 
more money on the same terms— 
but violated so far as the people are 
concerned ;—for this loan may be 





paid by a5 per cent. loan, which 
would sell at a premium of 11* 
per cent. and this would at once | 
put 220,000 dollars in the . treas- 
ury and save us 20,000 dollars a 
year ininterest. But this is not 
the day of “small things.” What's 
iwo hundred and twenty thousand 





dollars in hand, and twenty thou- 
sand a year, when compared with 
the favor of the bank of the Uni- 
ted States? Nothing at all! With 
some, it will be a sort of treason to 
mention it! That soul-less body. 
created by ourselves, has a right 
to be our master. Well—be it so; | 
yet Iwill not bow my knee to this 
institution dedicated to the god 
Mercury, got up mainly by persons 
now pretty much esteemed as 


*We see that the five per cents redeem: 
able1a 1855, are quoted at 118 dollars, 
20 cents, in a Philadelphia paper * a- 
bove the par value of six per cent. stock,” 
fif 6 be 13.20, Sis 11.03.) This is con. 
clusive evidence that the money-lenders 
laugh at the report of the committee of 
ways and means, about 
the whole debt in 1853. Indeed, this 


stock is not redeemable until twe vcoars 


extuiiguishing 








aiter the whole debt is to be paid. 
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——, and managed by them tg 
the great damage of those who 
honestly vested their money init, 

Now we come to the very cream 
of the report—the redemption of 
the debt, which the sinking fund 
is to effect. ‘This reminds us of 
old mother Goose’s direction how 
to cook a salmon, which begins 
thus--" First catcH a salmon~ 
THEM,’ &c. and the committee 
should have told us how they 


imeant to make the sinking fund, 


rather than how they would ap- 
ply it, when made. It isa * migh- 
ty” easy thing, (as they say in 
Maryland,) to pay debts, if one 


| has the money—-but the’ mischief 


is to get the money; and truly, in 
the present case; when the man- 
ner how to use money appears to 
have been the only thing that was 
at all considered, [I wonder that 
they did not calculate a sinking 
fund of fifty millions and so end 
the debt, by caleulation, at once. 
Some perhaps will think that the 
venerable chairman and respecta- 
ble members of this most import- 
ant committee are treated with 
too much levity—but, when [ ex 
amine their different,reports and 
those of the secretary of the treas- 
ury, one with the other of theif 
own classes—I must smile or do 
worse, be gay or severe. ‘The 
sinking fund is dead, except as to 
the payment of interest and some 
small reimbursements of principal, 
and I cannot see hew it is that 
gentlemen speak of it as existing 
in full health and vigor, or how 
they can hope te restore it with 
out preparing the means to bring 
it forth. Previous to an appro 
priation, the money for it must be 
provided—else there was reasoh 
in the madman who climbed to 
the top of the Catskill mountains, 


land called out, “Attention tbe 





“ 





gniverse—kingdoms by the right 
wheel, march!” The revenue 
will no more increase on the re- 
port of a committee of ways and 
means, than the universe attend 
or kingdoms obey, the order ofa 
madman on the mountains of Cats- 
ill. 
. But—to be right serious, and 
speak of this calculated redemp- 
tion of the public debt, as resting 
upon the present and probable re- 
yenue of the United States, to be 
derived from zmposts, (with E’urope 
ai peace, or not involved in a very 
extensive war, which shall affect 
the maritime nations), is, I think, 
about as reasonably to be expect- 
edas that one might “scale the 
moon with a lamp-lighter’s lad- 
der,” and from thence batter down 
the walls of the city of Paphos, 
which may be in the planet Venus, 
with a goose-quill pop-gun, char- 
ged with potatoes. ‘That is, I se- 
riously believe, that the advance- 
ment of such a calcuiation at a 
time like this, without saying one 
word about the means to give ef- 
fect to it—deserves, to be laughed 
at, if not more. 
XOTE—THE TWO MILLION LOAN OF 
1§20. 
Ifthis article had not extended 
toso great a length, I would fur- 
nish a documentary history of the 








things which belong to this loan, | 


and venture to say that it wouid 
amuse inany as well as excite cen 
sure in some: but the following 
brief notice of the proceedings 
that have a bearing upon it, must 
tulice.— 


treasury felt able to pay off the 
public debt—“like nothing;~ and 
because he had so much money 
in possession and prospect, he re- 





ual taxes, presuming that taxes 


{1 1817, the secretary of the| 


coumended a repeal of the inter- 
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would not bé imposed on the peo- 
ple for the simple purpose of pur- 
chasing the public debt at rates 
above par! And the people huz- 
zaed—myself perhaps ameng the 
number of the silly ones. 

In his report of 1818 he seemed 
to lament the loss of the money 
which these taxes had produced, 
and right plainly teld us that we 
should have to borrow money to 
meet the expenditures of 1320. 
He thought a loan was prefera- 
bie to the imposition of new tax- 
es, which would not be wanted 
after that vear! ‘“ What a fall 
\was there, my countrymen!” 

On the 10th Dec. 1819, he first 
suggested an invasion of the sink- 
ing fund, “if allowable” under the 
act, and demanded a loan. On 
the 20th of April following, the 
committee of ways .and means 
made a great report, shewing that 
the deficit of 1820 would be only 
1,458,001 dollars*—but, to put 
the treasury quite at ease, they 
proposed to borrow two millions; 
they did not want any more, they 
would not have any more,—and 
there was much debating about it. 
Some thought that five millions 
would be wanted ; but at last, on 
‘the importunity of a majority of 
the committee, the house agreed 
to borrow only three millions, and 
for this an act was passed and the 
money was borrowed; yet at the 
end of this said year 1820, and 
notwithstanding the surplus of 
the sinking fund had been used, 
there was a deficit of $2,638,169, 
land the Louisiana steck, payable 
in- that year, amounting to 2,216,- 
408 dollars, had not been blotted 
from the books! 

But in granting this loan of 
three millions, congress, seeing 


-_--——— 

















*How exacteeven to one dollar. 
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that the finances would soon be in 
a flourishing condition again!--- 
vested a discrelion in the act to 
borrow money at 6 percent. in- 
terest, provided the igéan was made 
“redeemable at the will of the 
government,” or at 5 per cent. 
and not redeemable until after 
the year 1832. On this, the se- 
cretary of the treasury with the 
same prospects a-head, and loth to 


incumber the United States with | 


a loan that the government could 
not compel a reimbursement of, 
gave notice that he would borrow 
(only) two miflions* but for this 
he would pay six per cent. because 
it must be redeemable at will-- 
that it might be paid a month af- 
terwards, if found expedient to 
do so! Well, very few persons | 
wished to invesf money under | 
such hazardous circumstances, 
and so it fell out that the bank of | 
the United States got the whole 
loan at two per cent premium, at the | 
very time when 6 per cent. loans | 
were made to the city of Philadel- 
phia, ana the 6 per cent. stocks 
the United States, were at from 
6 to 6 3-4 per cent. premium! A 
neat hitile speculationm-being §9,- 
coo dollars less in its product 
than it must have amounted to, 
but for the impression sent out 
that it would be redeemed im- 
mediately! The fact of taking 
the loan, at the rate above stated, 
was published in the “National 
Iotclitgencer” of the 23d of June, 
1820, and the editors most grave- 


ly told us that “tthe premium of 


this loan would, doubtless, have 
been much greater, but for the | 
uncertainty as to the term of its 
duration, it being redeemable at | 
the will of the government”’—still 

sticking to and upholding the no- 


_ 


*The other million was afterwards 
borruwed at 5 per cent, 


OL 
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tion that it would be speedily re. 
deemed, For the act of congress, 
the proposals of the secretary of 
the treasury, the paragraph from 
the “National Intelligencer,” the 
price of stocks at the time, and aq 
fuller view of the transaction, re. 
fer to the 18th volume of this 
work, page 314, where all these 
matters were put in ‘goodly row, 
with an entire expectation that 
things would turn out exactly as 
they have done. 

Well—but this said loan of 
two millions, at 6 per cent, in. 
terest, is “redeemable at the will 
of the government’ —why, then, 
lis it not redeemed? The com. 
imi ssioners of the sinking fund 
have a right to demand the mo- 
iney for it—itis directly within 
i the requisitions and power of the 
| law under which they act: and, 
‘in the name of all that is honest, 
| why should we pay to that®‘sin ful 
institution, the bank of the United 
| States,”} six per cent. for money, 
i when in many persons would 
gla ually lend it at tes, and pive a 
| hand dsome premium? I ask—and 
[hope that some one more povw- 
erful than I am to da, will also 
aske-is there any secret contract 
between the parties, unknown to 
the law? I must say that the thing 
does not “look well;” there is a 
ugly suspicion hanging over it: 











¢We the people have already lost 2 
hoe $450,000—money actually ‘okan 
from our pockets, by this institution. 
iIts stock is said to be above par,-¢ 
jpeoped perhaps, to indemnify that los, 
and we hove that our share in it may 
‘be sold off ummediately. Let us 
fout of this ** bond of in iquity,” ai 
have nothing further to do with if. Th ‘ 
‘fathers of this institution are candit 
aies for the fame of Erostratus, if the 
pe ople ever return to the original pri 
Cl} oles of out system of government. 
+Dy the bye, talking about the bank 
of the United States, ‘leads me to acs 
for another thing that I should 's* 
imuch te seomthe plain and particu+#! 
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Jarly the master, officers and. sea- | 
men of the Hope, were aflection-. 
ately commended to the providen- | 
tial care and forgiving mercy: of 
the dear Redeemer. ‘Three short | ¢ 
addresses were delivered—one by | 
sitcom * * 22 7a * 

At a meeting held on board the | 
Speedy Peace, Capt. White, the | 
committee report, that the deck | 
and wharf were filled with sea- 
men. They were affectionately 
addressed by the Rev. J. East- 
burn, of Philadelphia, justly enti- 
tled tle seamen’s friend. 


meeting. One seaman, in partic- 
ular could not leave the brig with- 
out making his feelings known to 
Mr. Eastburn, which were a deep 
conviction of sin. 

‘The committee who were pre- 
sent on board the ship Panthea, 
Capt. Eldridge, remark, that it 
wasavery good meeting. Many 
sailors were there. All the exer- 
cises were interesting- ‘he Rev. 
Dr. Milnor addressed the seamen, 
who appeared to be solemn, much 
engaged, and grateful for these 
exertions in their behalf, 

Another committee from on 
board the brig Spartan, Captain 
Chapman, say, the meeting was 
very numerous; not only the deck 


Much | 
might be said of this delightful | 


Union Secretly. 


master of avessel introduced him- 
self to the committee as havine 


i i | 


| buta few weeks before, as he hum- 


bly trusted, become savingly ac- 


| guainted with Jesus Christ. From 
all the occurrences of the evening 
, tie association have abundant rea- 


. on ha ‘bless God & takecourage.” 
Ye have great pleasure in no- 
tici inga meeting that was held on 
board the British brig Cambria, 
Captain Jenkins. Arrangements 
had been made in the early part 
of the day fér “nee up in the even- 
ing on beard the ship London 
Packet, C aptain Tho mas. Asthe 
committee were providen tially dis- 
appointed in that vessel, applica- 
tion was made for the Cambria, 
which was readily granted by the 
pious owner, who was her com- 
mander. The veteran of the 
cross, who honored his Master in 
the established church, took an 
active part in the exercises, and 
warmed the hearts of his breth- 
ren in America, as they were per- 
mitted to hear his appropriate ad- 
dress to seamen, and to unite with 
him in prayer for the arrival of 
that period when seamen and 
| land dsmen will become “ vessels of 
mercy,’ and when the ocean and 
land together, hall form one great 
altar of praise tothe Redeemer. 





filled with seamen, but the whi art | 
and the decks of several adjacent | 
vessels, contained numbers who, 
attended the exercises with solem- 
nity. At the close of the meeting 
a sé€aman remained to converse 
with the committee. He stated, 
that during the evening he had 
been deeply impressed with a 
sense of his awful condition’ as a 
sinner, in a manner he had never | 


On the 21st of August, a Beth» 
el meeting was held on Board the 
U.S. ship Franklin 74, Commo- 
dore Stewart, lying off the batte- 
ry, about to depart on a long 
cruise. A congregation, consist- 
ing principally of seamen, about 
800 in number, were present. Dr. 
|Spring of New York Dry, 
| Stoughton and the Rev..J. East- 
burn. of Philadelphia, conducted 


a nS 
a ee 


before felt; after a few minutes. the exercises’ ‘Fhe utinost deco- 


conversation, an appeintment was 
made for him to call on one of the 
commitiee the nex me 


a oF 


oleae 


“" ~ & 


rum and solemnity. prevailed. Se- 
pt of the seamen® came up to 
A‘ Mr... Eastburn and thanked him 
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for the many “ good things he had 
told them.” ‘The crew were af- 
fectionately commended to the 
protection and mercy of that gra- 
cious Being who hath provided a 
Saviour for them, and who was in- 
viting them by the sweetest al- 
lurements of his love, to the 
everlasting enjoyment of his rest, 
The Board in behalf of them- 
selves, the reverend clergy, and 
citizens who attended, embrace 
this opportunity of expressing 
their grateful feelings to Commo- 
dore Stewart and his officers, for 
their politeness and attention to 
them on this interesting occasion. 


The Board have merely given 
a specimen ofthe meetings—oth- 
ers have been held on board the 
following vessels, of the same in- 
teresting character:—Ship Otho, 
Captain Gifford; Ship Camillus, 
Captain Coggeshall; brig Ohio, 
Captain Carman; Ship Margaret, 
Captain Ogden; brig Laura Ann, 
Captain Bassett; ship Anna Ma- 
ria, Capt. Watkinson; Ship Com- 
et, Capt. Hall; sloop Ann and Sa- 
rah, “apt. Howard; brig Belve- 
dere, Capt. Richards; ship Mary, 
Capt. West; ship Benjamin Capt, 
Prince; brig Levant, Capt. Wood; 
ship President, Capt. Allen; New- 
fiaven packetActress, Capt. Hen- 
hingway; ship Farmer, Captain 
Collins; ship Gleamer,Capt.King; 
ship Hamlet, Captain Pease ; ship 
Washington, Captain Thomas; 
brig Phoebe,Captain Holmes; ship 
Six Brothers, Captain Williams; 
ship London Packet, Captain 
Chase; sloop Mechanic, Captain 
Hallet. 


From the American Missionary Rezister. 
American Sogiety for meliorating the 
confition of the Jews. 

lo Mareh, 182G, this sociegy was incor: 





American Socrety , &c. 


porated by the Legislature of New York, 
“The object of this Society, is, to invite 
and receive from any part of the world, 
such Jews as do alread y- possess the chris. 
tian religion, or are desirous to receive 
christian instruction, to form them into 2 
colony, and to furnish them with ordin. 
ances and employment.’ 


“A circumstance,‘ ( says the editor of 
the Register] ‘under the direction of Prov. 
idence, has unexpectedly occurred, 
which, it is hoped, will give a powerful 


| impulse to the exertions of the Board, 


and excite in all classes of the cbristian 
community, a lively interest in the con. 
cerns of the institution .“* We regret that 
our limits will not permit us to present to 
our readers, at present, more than twa 
of these interesting documents. 


Count von prr RecKxe 
Rev. Mr. Frey. 


TO THE 


' Beloved Brother in Christ-— 


“The deep and sacred concera 
of my heart for the salvation of Is. 
rael, has induced me to send to 
you my beloved brother Jadow- 
nisky, who is of the house of Is: 
rael, and has been translated from 
darkness into the marvellous light 
of the Gospel. r 


Oh! I beseech you most cordi- 
ally, for Christ’s sake, receive him 
in love; be unto him, dear friend 
in the Lord, counsellor and friend, 
please to conduct and direct 
the important cencern ‘of the 
mission, which he will lay be 
fore you. 

Oh! assist by exertion and by 
prayer, that it may be accomplish- 
ed to the honor and praise of the 
dear Redeemer, and the salvation 
of this poor, persecuted, and for 
saken people. 

May the blood and sufferings 
of Jesus, by which we are healed 
intercede for me; and through 
the same I feel myself cordially & 
nited, 

And remain, &c. &e. 
Your friend and brother, 
ADELBERDT,Cowun't YON DER RECKS, 











American Soctety, &e.’ 


TO THE BOARD BY COUNT 

von DER Recker. 

f Translated by the Rev. Mr. Shaef- 
fer.| - 

Reloved Brethren, in Christ 
sus! 

Blessed be the Lord and _ prais- 

a] be his holy name, that he has 
moved your hearts also, to consid- 
er with love and care the forsaken 
house of Israel, and to publish the 
comforting gospel unto those, who 
for more than 1800 years have 
been destitute like erring sheep, 
without priest and without e. 
plod. : 
It elevated my heart with joy- 
ful gratitude, when I learnt the 
object of your Society: that you 
had founded an Asylum for the 
wandering people of promise. 

Forsome years past | have al- 
so been constrained by the iove of 
Christ, to labour among the Jews, 
and, theugh not without obstacles 
and afilictive experiences, the 
scorn and obloquy of the worid, 
yet, thank God! not entirely with- 
out success. 


ADDRESS 


Je- 


Amid my various attempts to! 


promote a more rapid extension of 
Christianity among the Jews, one 
and the same difficulty: continu- 
ally opposed me: “Cast out by 
Jews, and not received by Chris- 
tians, how shall we support our- 
selves after our conversion?” 
Many consequently resolved, in 
their hearts to be Christians, and 
yet to abide by the external pro- 
iession of the Jews, until a more 
favorable opportunity should offer 
self to them. Butin this situa- 
tion, fraught with danger, in 
which they could as little avail 
themselves of the Christian means 
‘i grace unto the strengthening 
and quickening of their faith, as 
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wrecked, and they sunk again in! 
to their former inditlerence to- 
ward the state oftheir souls. 
Should these unfortunate persons, 
however, be delivered from this 
ocean abounding with dangerous 
shelves, should they be . gained 
unto intellectual life, they must 
be received into the bosom of the 
Christian church, and a situation 
must be provided for them, where 
ifnot free from care, they might 
nevertheless enjoy a state of exis- 
tence more exempt from perplex: 
ity, 

In order to attain this end, we 
received some, as far as circuni 
stances and our limited sphere 
allowed, into our own dwellings, 
and into the Asylum for orphans 
and children of criminals; and 
others were provided with situ- 
ations for ihe purpose of learning 
some of the mechanic arts. 

Having gained some informa- 
‘tion from all these various expe 
riments, it is decidedly obvious 
to me, that the salvation of Israel 
cannot be outwardly promoted by 
any better method, than the foun- 
ding of a sortof Colony, in which 
Agviculiure and Manufactures 
should assist each other; connec- 
ted with this, there should be an 
Institution for the education of 
both sexes of Israelitic school, or 
school of instruction in the chrise 
tian evangelical doctrines of faith, 
for those adult Jews who might 
join the Colony; as well asa reg- 
|ular school for instruction in va- 
rious kinds of workmanship, so 
| that Jews might no longer be ex- 
;posed to their pursuit of trafhe 

and concomitant corruption, bet 
be trained unto a life of indus- 
try. 

And in reliance upon the Al- 





of the intercourse with true Chris- | mighty aid of God, I have detey- 


‘las, many had their bark of faith 


‘mined to fond such a Colony, 
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unto which my way has been espe- | 
cially opened, by the work of faith | 
which the Lord has through grace | 
given me to perform, viz.: the es- 
tablishment of an Institution for 
the benefit of forsaken orphans and 
children of criminals, of which 
the accompanying plan and re- 
port will furnish you some idea. 
As this work, however, has cal- 
led into requisition all my pecu- 
niary powers in order to accom- 
plish something considerable for 





this establishment, and as some- | 
thing of moment must be done in | 
Germany before we can meet with | 
Gesirable aid, therefore, in conse- 
quence of your Public Call, [ tura 
to you my “dear brethren, in the 

Lord! with the urgent prayer, 


-that though the ocean is between 





us, you 
tend to me your helping hand, in 
order that | may be 
pletely to execute this work in one 
of the iinest and most suitable parts 


Rhine. Consider the numerous 


wouid nevertheless ex-! 


enabled com- | 











expenses which such an establish- 
ment requires, for land, buildings, 
and utensils for manufactures; 
and promote by an energetie sup- 
port, labour of love, which, 


perhaps not flourish before the ex- 


years. 

Many Jews in Germany, who 
have embraced Christi ianity, and 
who are familiar with arts and 
trades, are ready to devote them- 
selvés to such a work, for the sal- 
vation of their people, and wait 
with the most ardent desire to en- 
ter insuch wise upon a course of 
active employment. 





To convince you more effectu- 
Yr beloved | >n in the 
any, my helovec brethren in the 
Lord, of the high interest which 
engages my soul for this sacred 


concern, which, properly ought to 
be the concern of all true Christ- 
ians, and that vou might be able 
to inquire most minutely into eve- 
ry thing you wish to know on the 
subject, | have concluded to send 
unto you,at my own expense, Mr. 
Jadownisky . “mh hful brother of 
the house of Israel, who will at- 
tend to your Suuall in this sa- 
cred concern, which fills his heart 
also with lively emotion, and will 
deliver tome your messages, and 
perfectly acquaint himself with 
the organization of your Colony, 

“that ours may be formed as a 
cc prion preparatory school for 
yours. 

I therefore sincerely beseech 
you to impart to him particular 
instruction concerning all the con- 
ditions and rejatiens of your set- 
tlement, in order that | may know 
for which branches, whether for 
agriculture, arts, or manufactures, 


'I should principally and “chiefly 
of Germany, in the vicinity of the | 


prepare my pupils; and in what 
manuer the voyage, reception, 
and residence in your settlement, 
are conditioned and practicable. 

i commend my fraternally be- 
loved friend and envoy Jadownis 


iky to your faithful fraternal love 
Without your aiding arm would | and care,and again repeat my ul 
| gent prayer: 


piration of at least the first ten | 


O brethren, be loved 
brethren in Christ, let me not em" 
treat you in vain for help; with 
ardent desire | await the eviden: 


ices of your love! 


The rich, everlasting race ol 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
precious Holy Spirit, guide a id 
bless your steps for the enlight 
ening of israel who are buried 10 
the night and shadow of death. 

Unto all the members of you! 
society, to whom I extend with 
cordial affection the hand ot 4 
brother, the mutual exertion 
toward o 2 and the same bo} 


| 
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So much for the two million rectly, begin thus—“A thing is— 


Yoan. 
said my uncle Toby. 


«What's all this about ?” and is not; it cannot be, yet must 
*Its a cock be,” &c. 


But the misery is, we 


and bull story,’ returned my fath- | &now the loan is, and that we 


er, and about a8 gueer a ohe a8 must pay it. 


There is no logic 


ever was told about such a thing, Necessary to tell us that—-though 


say I. 


The regAt of it is nearly) we may wonder how it remains 


as incomprehensible as Plato’sion the list of our debts, in the 
dialogues on the immortality of|manner that it does. 


the soul, which if I recollect core 


nents 





The public debt of the United 


scoount between the United States and | States amounted, in the year 1791 


the bank of the United States for alto 


year or two, put down like such trans. 
actions are in my own small bauk-book, 
that I may understand them. Just as 
this article was making up to put it to 
press, we received @ curious pamphlet) 
trom Philadelphia, relating to the last) 
loan, in which it is stated that we ow.’ 
el the bank at ene time, the sum ef 
3,/U¥,vUU dollars, 





$75,169,974 

In 1795 78,149,937 
1800 $1,633,325 
4805 80,534,058 
1810 53,156,552 
1815 99,824,410 
1816 123,016,375 
1821 89,214,236 


ea 


ficligious. 


Virst Report of the N. York 
Bethel Union. 


Presented at a general meeting, held | 
on the 31st Dec. 1821. 

In the introduction of this report; a 
ketch is given of the Institutions for the 
moral and religious improvement of the 
condition of Seamen; from: which it ap. 
pears that within three or four years past 
seamen in England have been an object 
of much religious solicitation and atten 
tion. In Dec. 1817, a meeting was held 
in London for the purpose of devising 
means for their religious improvement, 
which led the way to the formation of 
the Merchant Seaman's Bible Society, 
and in March 1818 arose the Port of 
London Society. These measeres have 
becn followed with the formation of Sea. 
men’s Friend and Bethel Union Societies, 
in all the principal ports i» Great Brit. 
ain.” In New York, in December, 1816, 
a committee was appointed to receive 
donations for building a Mariner's chtrch. 
in March 1$17, the Marine Bible Society 
was formed; in May 1818, the Port of 
New York Society tor promoting the gos- 
pel among seamen was tustituted; and in 
June 1821, the New York Bethel Union 
was established to co-¢ ®rate with the 
rort of New York Soci y. 


The report states that the operations 
of societies in England, in behalf of sea- 
men, are progressing with wonderful suc- 
cess. The most cheerful and animating 
intelligence, contained in the report, of 
the successful operations of the societies 
at N. York is found in the following: 

Account of some of the Meetings held 


on board of Vessels in port. 


On Friday, the 22d June, 1821, 
for the first time in America, the 
Bethel flag (a present from the 
London Bethel Union to the port 
of New York Society) was hoisted 
at the mast-head of the ship Cad- 
mus, Capt. Whitlock, lying at the 
Pine-street wharf: 

In the morning of the day, the 
committee were apprehensive that 


they would have no hearers. ‘The 


experiment here was novel—the 
issue was by many considered 
doubtful. ‘They were told by se- 
veral; who are “wise in worldly 
matters,” that a guard of consta- 





Vou. I. 


| 


bles would be necessary to pre- 
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serve order. At first it was thought 
advisable to hold the meetings in 
the cabin to prevent the possibili- 
ty of disturbance. On arriving at 
the vessel, the deck was found 
cleared, an awning stretched, and 
all necessary preparations for hol- 
ding the meeting there. At eight 
o'clock the President opened the 
meeting, by stating the object and 
plans of the society, and inviting 
the co-operation of captains and 
their crews in promoting the be- 
nevolent designs of the society. 





‘The Mariner’s (107) Psaim was| 
sung with great animation and| 
feeling, and seamen were imme-| 
diately seen pressing in from all) 
quarters. After prayer by an a- 
ged seacaptain, Dr. Spring ad- 


| 
dressed the seamen—other a ppro-| 


The) 


priate exercises followed. 


committees. ‘The committee who 
held a meeting on board the Hax- 
all, Captain Holmes, state, that 
the number of hearers assembled 
on the deck of the vessel, and on 
the wharf, was probably 250, a- 
mong w hom we were pleased to 
see a number of merchants,whose 
interests for the welfare of seamen 
will surely be excited and increa- 
sed by witnessing these solemn,or- 
derly, and interesting meetings, 
Capt. H. addressed his brother 
commanders, on the duty and im- 
portance ofassembling their crews 
both morning and evening, read- 
ing to them a portion of the word 
of God, and engaging in prayer; 
or where this latter exercise was 
dispensed with from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the reading of the 
Scriptures should never he omitted. 


vessel and wharf were crowded —| We have since been informed of 


order and solemnity prevailed | two capt ains, who had 


throughout—every ear was open, | 


never ate 
tended to the duties so affection- 


every eye was fixed. Tracts w ere| ately urged upon them by Capt. 


distr ‘ibuted among the seamen,w ho! 
received them with gratitude. 


Every circumstance was caiculat-| 


ed to inspire the board with cour-| 
age and confidence to go forw ord. | 


‘hese meetings ee. been held) 


three and four ofa week from ship 


to ship, whenever the weather | 
permitted, until the evenings be-| 


came so cold, as to render it ad-| 
visable to discontinue them until 
spring. In the mean time the 
committees have commenced hol- 
ding meetings at Sazlor boarding- 
houses. In some instances they 
hi ive been kindly and alffection- 


ately received, insomuch that the! 


ied has been encouraged to a- 
dopt measures to have them reg- 
ularly kept up durmg the winter 
Pan 





Pie limits of our report will on- 


ly allow us to give extracts from| prayers were ‘offered, 


a few of che reports of the several! 


H. ‘who assembled their crews 
that very EVENING, and, for the first 
time, read to them a chapter in the 
yet . 

Bible, and prayed with them. 
‘Two other captains,we have been 
told, have since followed this ex- 


1} 
i 


cell ent example. 

‘Lhe committee who held a meet: 
ing on beard the ship Empress, 
Capt. Sutton, say, that it was well 
attended by seamen. The audi- 
ence was silent, solemn and aflect- 


'ed. The Rev. Mr. Matthews made 


an address t@ the seamen, and en- 
gaged in prayer. 

The committee present at a 
meeting on board the brig Hope, 
Capt. Porter, s! late, that the meet: 
ing was well attended—deck cov- 
ered,and anumber on the whari— 
people perfectly orderly, solemn, 
and some much affected. ‘Three 
in which 
mariners generally, and particu 
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object, the spreading of the king- 
dom of Christ on, earth—I wish 


for the fullness of my soul, God’s | 


rich, exceedingly abundant grace, 
Spirit and peace: 


95 


Through Jesus’ grace and blood 
Your faithful Brother, 
ADELBERDT, CouUNT VON DER 
ReEckE, 
von Vollmarstein. 
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From the Emporium. 

The following ts extracted for the 
edificatzon of our female read- 
ers, from an essay by a writer, 
whose productions occasionally 
appear in the New-Haven Her- 
aid, under the signature of 
JeremMY BroapdcLotm:—We 
understand the writer is, by 
profession, a lawyer. After 
treating at large upon the sub- 
ject ot % Henpeckism,” and 
scolding wives, he says: 

With regard to the preventives 
and cures, I can state my own ex- 
perience. Five years have elaps- 
ed since I had the honor of secur- 
ing the promise of “love, cherish 
and obey,” from the Widow Sup- 
pletongue. We ‘twain’ had not 
been long one, before I discover- 
ed that I should have much to 
undo, as wellas todo, My lady 
thought that [ should be pleased 
with this and with that, and with 
every thing she fancied, Finding 
that her pleasure ran in a very 
diferent direction from mine ; 
that neither flattery nor adyice 
would answer her purposes; the 
praises of dear Mr. Suppletongue 
poor man! which had been kept 
as a Corps de reserve, were bro’t 
onto the field in full force. He 
was se kind! so indulgent! sucha 
sweet good husband. He always 
consulted her happiness in every 
thing, even to the anticipation of 
Sti wishes, But the ghostof Mr. 


Suppletongue did not appal me. 
[By the way, she is my second 
witfe,| It is all in vain.—Now 
the symptoms became visible. 

Madam grew sulky. 

I leoked sour. 

She scolded at the servants. 

1 drowned her voice in a terrent 
of well timed epithets, 

She began to spend her even- 
Ings In visiting. 

So add I, 

She accused me of neglect. 

I answered the accusation by 
reciprocal railing. 

She became sociable with gen- 
tlemen. 

I pretended to be in love with 
every pretty woman I saw; and 
once at my house kissed three or 
four in her presences 

She stormed. 

I raved. 

She talked of separation. 

I extolled the divorce law. 

She bagan to cry. 

I took upmy flute and struck 
up *6 Molly put the kettle on.” 

She fell into a hysteric fit, and 
a “crying with tears” ensued. 

I shifted to the “Tune the old 
cow died of,” @nd continued play- 
ing until she recovered and bes 





came perfectly calm, 

Since, f have not been plagued 
with one of her high notions. 
She has been perfectly restored 





to reasory and is atthis hour one 
} of the best wives in Scold fane,_ 


= 





SO 
i Professional Anec dole of * Franklin. 
When be came to | *hiladelphia 
in 1723, he’ was first em: ployed by 
one Keimer, a printer, a visionary 
whose mind was frequently ele- 
vated above the little concerns of 
life, and consequently very sub- | 
iect to mistakes, which he seldom | | 
took the pains tocorrect, Frank- | 
jin had frequently reasoned with | 
kim upon ths importance of accu- | 
vacy in his profession, but in vain. | 
His fertile head, however, soon 
furnished bim with an opportuni- 
ty to second his arguments by | 
proof. “They soon alter under- 
took the impression of a primer, | 
which had lately been published | 
in New England. Franklin look- 
ed overthe piece, and when his 
master had set the follewing cou- 
plet— 
When the last trumpet soundeth, 
We shall not al} die; 
But we shail ail be changed 
in the twinkling of an eye. 
re privately removed the letter c, 
an and it was printed oth— 
When the last trumpetrsoundeth, 
We shall not ali die: 
But we shall all be hanged 
in the twinkling of an cye. 
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From the Statesman. 
PATRIOTIC SONG. 
BY WILLIAM RAY. 
= R'CA.—Tane.—“Banks of Ayre.’s 


When o’erthe world I ae a view, 
AY nf mark @ach clime where mon 
See millions fawn socal t 1e 
And 


© 
, 


wr 


tals 


irchs 
lew, smewes 
nveanly court the tyrants chuin— 
oe Slavery kiss the scourging rod, 
40. man to power unholy pray, 

‘less thy name, Almighty God, 
hat Freedom ruaics—mAM ERICA. 


Dit while my heart so gra teful, glows, 
Land of my birth, for all thy ch: arms, 
ti bieeds for Afric’ $ wrongs and w: 
Her children ravish'd from her Sales 
‘Phat bloodin blushes seeks my face— 
Ye patriots wipe othe stain away— 
The blackest blet of foul dyvrace— 
‘Treslavery of -AMERICA, 


|Waa slavery watted o’er thy 





' 


Th¢ winding rivers, long and wide, 


Anecdoie of Frankitn. — Poetry. 


Thy akes where thundering navies ride, 
And proudly show their conquering sails ; 
Thy gloomy forests, rank and wild, 
Where m: aaothg roamed and panthers 
And warlike savage, natures omit, [stray 
Proclaiim thee ree A} MERICA 


Thy mountains lifeguard-giants stand, 
Whose plumes & helmets reach the skies: 
Whose nightly looks our awe demand, 
When tie ars proud to be their eyes: 
'Were ever scenes so crand as these 
‘Intended for a tyrant’s sway? 

seas, 


To biast thy famemAMERICA * 


Those seas, those mountains look abash’a 
| When they behold the negro slave, 
Against thy shores by billow $ dash’d, 
Aud none to pity ; none to save; 

Or living but to eurse the clime, 

And sadly mourn the fatal day, 

‘That doomed him, guiltless of a crime, 
To bondage in AMERICA. 


Ye statesmen—patriots—wise and good; 
Ye heroes who have bled and died! 

O stand again, asonce ye stood, 
With truth and justice on your sidem 
Redress the wrongs—restore the rights 
Of millionsshameful records say, 
Debarred from rey A s delights, 
And born to curse AMERICA! 


Land of my life! thy genius eomes—~ 
The spirits of the mighty dead 

Rise from their long—long silent homes, 
And hover round the minstrel’s head! 
My countrys banners bright with stars; 
Their wounds fresh bleeding these display; 
And al! their wounds and deadly scars, 
Cry ‘1! REE THE SLAVE~AMERICA? 
Is there a wretch that treads thy sod, 
Whate’er ins hme or nation be, 

Who groans beneath a master’s rod, 
That wretch was born by nature iree: 
And nature yet shall claim her due, 
And hurl to «tarkness aud dismay, 

The base and heil-de-erving crew, 
That stain thy fag —AMERICA. 
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From heaven 
chain 
Whose power diszolves theimblack intent, 
avi renders tyzants’ efforts vain— 
Shall vet cmat eipate the slave, 
i} roughi form "d by hi cave of darker clay; 
‘ndirom worse bondagé than the grave 
iLedeem. Be: $02 as AME RICA. 


He comes—the risiag ‘day-statgleams 

Thi ough yoader sable orient clond — 

The slave-fiend$ fly hollow screams, 
And guilty avar.ce mdan¥ alouda= 


that strong angel, sent 
to break the Hebrew’! 


. fumani ty that sera ph. blest, 


Begiz is to Wake tive joy ful Iay— 
The slave — on his breest, 


That deeply pour thro’ bis and vales—- dud joins to adore AMERICA, 





